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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
WOMEN 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 


Author of ‘‘Women and Economics,” 
HE mother of the world is bestirring 
herself at last. Many things have 
learned to move in this swift age of 
ours; but the effects of steam, electricity, 
even liquid air, are slight in comparison to 
the effects of the rapid transit of women. 

The heart of the mother and the hand of 
the house-wife turned loose upon the world 

that is what this century has brought us, 
and it means much good. 

Our American civilization, with its fluency 
and freedom, its control of material condi- 
tions, and intense moral purpose, naturally 
leads the world in the development of wo- 
men; and in America, in 1888, was formed 
the International Council of Women. 

National councils were established in dif- 
ferent countries, each embracing such differ- 
ent local councils and societies as each 
chose; and in the ten years since then more 
than one great congress has been held by 
them. 

This International Congress of 1899, held 
in London from June 26th to July 5th, in- 
clusive, is coincident with the second quin- 
quennial session of the council, and has com- 
bined to an enormous degree business, in- 
struction and pleasure. 

For business there has been first the 
months and months of work required to 
bring to maturity so large an undertaking. 
As the impatient member hurriedly turns 
the pages of her ‘‘Handbook’’ for some item 
she cannot find, or complains of the de- 
merits of her printed portrait in ‘‘Who’s 
Who at the Congress,’’ she fails to realize 


“In This Our World,” 


‘*The Yellow Wall Paper.” 


the labor involved in these indispensable 
aids to the smooth turning of the many 
wheels, and the really high grade of excel- 
lence attained. 

A handbook of one hundred and forty-one 
pages—with a map of London, a time-table 
of the many meetings in many places, end- 
less information, programmes, lists, lists 
again, and supplementary lists, entertain- 
ments, constitution, agenda and standing 
orders—this was provided to us all, for six- 
pence. 

The little ‘‘Who’s Who’’ book, with its 
brief biographical notes and its seventy-six 
portraits, was in frequent requisition as 
speaker after speaker rose and came for- 
ward. Solid, conscientious and efficient labor, 
unpaid and unpayable, was put into this work 
of preparation, and the smooth running of 
the big mechanism was its reward. 

One of the hindrances was lack of suit- 
able accommodation. ‘‘London is very poor- 
ly provided with halls,’’ I was told. ‘‘Al- 
most any large town in the kingdom could 
have done better by us.’’ So the Congress 
trooped here and there from headquarters 
at Westminster Town Hall, to the sectional 
meetings at St. Martin’s Town Hall, and at 
the Church House, and the large evening 
meetings in Queen’s Hall, Langham Place. 

This involved some confusion, some waste 
of time, and much weariness; but neither 
council nor congress was to blame for that. 

The growing necessity for meetings of 
this sort will force its own accomodation in 
due time. 
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Frau Marie Stritt, of Dresden. 


Vice-Presi lent National Council of Women in Germany 


Meanwhile all that energy, ability, pa- 
tience and cordial good-will could do, was 
done, and the unabated eagerness of the 
audience showed the public interest and 
approval. The educational work done by 
such meetings as these cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

It is not in the specific value of each 
paper read, nor in what people call ‘‘practi- 
cal results’’—meaning something that can 
be measured in cash value, or in brick and 
mortar, and that happens within a week 
but in the widening circles of stimulus that 
spread silently through the communities rep- 
resented in the time that follows. 

Back to Finland and Holland and Sweden 
and Denmark, to New Zealand and Queens- 
land and New South Wales and Tasmania, 
to India and Persia and Africa and China, to 
Russia and Austria and Italy and Palestine 
and the Argentine Republic—back to the 
ends of the earth these women will go, rich- 
er, wider, deeper, wiser, for their coming 
together. It is much, very much, toward 
the peace of the world, for its women to 
meet and mingle like this. 

Whenever the sweet-faced little delegate 
from China, Madame Shen, appeared, she 
was affectionately greeted, and the Ameri- 
can delegates learned a new feeling toward 
that wonderful race. The exquisite soft 
robes of the visitors from India were more 
of a lesson than much lecturing on dress re- 


form, and the very presence of all these 
nationalities together gave a subtle but 
lasting sense of the world’s unity. Quite 
aside from these effects, the direct teaching 
given was of great value. 

The general sections into which the work 
was divided show the main lines of effort: 
Educational, professional, legislative and in- 
dustrial, political and social. Under these 
heads fifty-seven meetings were held, and 
about three hundred speakers heard. And 
this brings sharply to mind the two main 
faults of this congress, faults due to ‘‘youth 
and inexperience.’’ In the enormous mass 
of material offered at various places during 
the same hours, the audiences suffered 
keenly from the physical law that ‘‘no one 
body can occupy two places at the same 
time.’’ But they wanted to. No matter 
what meeting one elected to attend, there 
was always a secret misgiving that another 
one was better. Unable to take in a half of 
the meetings—scarcely a third—distracted 
by distant clappings from the other halls in 
the same building, and by glowing accounts 
of what was going on still farther off, the 
eager listener suffered from day to day, and, 
if she was American, confided to her neigh- 
bor the opinion that the congress had ‘‘bit- 
ten off more than it could chew!’’ 

It would have been better to have reduced 
the number of speakers, selecting the best, 
given the five sections a day apiece—and 
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to their value and the 
material offered, and to have held all the 
meetings in one large hall. There would 
have been less crowding, less disappoint- 
ment, and fully as much good accomplished. 

The second fault lies in my hasty state- 
ment that about three hundred speakers 
were heard. 

They were not. Perhaps half of them 
were heard—and that with difficulty, and 
under spur of plaintive cries of ‘‘Louder!’’ 
“*A little louder!’ ‘‘Louder, please!’’ Now, 
it is not necessary to have a voice like a 
foghorn to be heard in a middle-sized hall. 
A woman’s voice can do it perfectly—yes, 
and a lady’s voice at that. 

One need not scream. 

Sut one does need to make 
effort, as in handing a plate 
one’s voice to the hearer. 

Great praise is due to those speakers 
from other countries who read or talked in 
a foreign tongue, and were audible; but 
real blame is deserved by the woman who 
consumes the time and harasses the nerves 
of an audience by murmuring softly to her- 
self upon the platform. 

The position is not compulsory. She is 
not forced to read a paper. She is asked to 
do so, and she should not undertake it if 
she is conspicuously unable. Having under- 
taken it, she should at least make every 
effort in her power to meet the requirements 
of the situation. Another feature of this, as 


more according 


a polite 
to convey 


of all similar conventions, was the ingenuous 
disregard of the speakers for time limits. 
So long as well-known public speakers, 
preachers and orators sin in this way their 
lives long, no particular censure need fall 
upon the amateur for making the same 
error; but it would seem as if even the 
merest neophyte might avoid it by a little 
thought. Here is an audience, who have 
come to hear a certain programme, in a 
certain time. By right and by courtesy they 
are entitled to it. Here are the speakers, 
each with a deep-seated conviction of the 
importance of her subject, and allowed a 
certain time in which to treat it. Here is 
the programme—so many speakers—so much 
time for each—no more. Now, any one who 
has mastered the elements of arithmetic 
knows that only four fifteen-minute papers 
will go into an hour. If any speaker is too 
long some other speaker is robbed of time, 
or else the audience is overwearied—or 
both. By what process then can any modest 
and courteous person assume that her paper 
is more important than the other papers 
her time than the time of other speakers, or 
that the audience must remain longer to 
hear her? Yet this is the only way in which 
any justification can be found for a speaker 
who talks overtime. 

And almost every one does it. 

I have seen preachers of the Gospel do it 

well-known and experienced orators—as 


well as the more excusable beginner who is 
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tremblingly unconscious that the time has 
passed. 

It takes a wise and vigorous chairman to 
quell the soaring egos of the platform, and 
this congress was much blessed with such. 

The educational section was splendidly 
represented and its meetings thronged. 

The Life and Training of the Child had 
two full sessions, two for school, primary 
and secondary ; and universities, modern edu- 
cational experiments, technical education, 
women as educators, and co-education each 
had one. 

The American contribution to this section 
was strongest in the more progressive lines, 
child study, primary education, experiments 
and co-education. In this last a most satis- 
fying and conclusive paper was given by 
Dean Louise Brownell, of Cornell University, 
showing a full and practical acquaintance 
with the subject and the easy power of one 
describing not hopes nor theories, but well- 
proven facts. 

The drift of all these educational meet- 
ings was most hopeful, showing a keen 
interest in progressive measures, and warm 
approval of our best attainments on these 
lines. 

Other speakers from the United States 
were Mrs. Maria Purdy Peck, Mrs. Stanton- 
Blatch, Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller, Mrs. 
Felix Adler, Miss Sadie American and Pro- 
fessor Earl Barnes, of Stanford University. 
There was some discussion after the papers, 
but its freshness was greatly marred by the 
reading of more papers. Discussion to be 
interesting and useful should be spontaneous, 
brief, and as varied as possible. In the pro- 
fessions for women many eyes were opened 
to the vast field of industry actually filled 
by women to-day. Law and medicine, art 
and science, literature, the drama, nursing, 
factory inspecting, journalism, music, cleri- 
cal work, agriculture, horticulture, libra- 
rianship, and handicrafts, being treated by 
practical experts. Here, too, America was 
well represented. Miss Octavia Williams 
Bates, LL.D., Dr. Sarah Hackett Steven- 
son, Miss Emily Sartain, Mrs. Adelaide 
Johnson, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, Miss 
Genevieve Ward, Miss Lavinia Dock, Mrs. 
Ida H. Harper, Mrs. Cynthia Westover Ald- 
en, Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, Mrs. Mar- 
garet A. Caine and Miss Plummer being 
among the specialists in these various lines. 

Among the hottest meetings were those 
on special labor, legislation for women, in 
the legislative and industrial section. 

This is a most vexed question in England 
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at present, and the ‘‘woman’s movement’’ 
is divided into two camps on the subject. 

Great ladies, scientific students, profes- 
sional experts and the working women 
themselves come forward with the most con- 
clusive proofs that special labor legislation 
for women is most mischievous and deadly; 
most necessary and beneficial. Working 
women petition for it, working women peti- 
tion against it, and their helpers and bene- 
factors struggle violently over their heads. 
The weight of opinion seemed, on the whole, 
against it—as to numbers and applause; 
but, on the other hand, its advocates were 
intensely earnest. A very novel and amus- 
ing argument was advanced by Mrs. Stan- 
ton-Blatch, who is one of the strong op- 
ponents of these protective measures. ‘‘We 
have protected women from the dangers of 
military warfare,’’ she said, ‘‘and now we 
protect them from the dangers of industrial 
warfare, until here in England are over a 
million superfluous women. Safety, moral- 
ity, the best good of the race demand 
numerical equality in the sexes. Now, if it 
must be that we have destructive industries 
which kill us off, why should women be ex- 
empt? Let us be killed off equally!’ This 
was received with varying emotions by the 
audience. 

Another extremely lively meeting in this 
section was the one on ‘‘Scientific Treat- 
ment of Domestic Service.”’ 

England is not far behind America, it 
would seem, in her difficulties on this 
ground; though to us she appears so much 
more satisfactorily established, and to hear 
these papers and the eager discussion, one 
felt as if at home. We heard from Frau 
Lina Morgenstern, of Germany, of the suc- 
cessful establishment of people’s kitchens— 
and that, with the efforts at training schools 
for servants, was the only record of progress 
made. Most of the papers spoke of the 
lamentable conditions that were and the 
beautiful conditions that should be; but the 
very people who agree most heartily in the 
disadvantages of the present situation are 
the most averse to any proposition of change. 

They want things to remain as they are— 
but to be in some way improved on the ex- 
isting basis—a rather difficult proposition. 

‘‘Ladies in Service’ was the subject of 
one paper, treating of the effort to supply 
the needs of domestic service by educated, 
refined women—an effort which does not 
appear to be crowned with success. 

Miss Jane Hume Clapperton, author of 
‘Scientific Melioration,’’ read a paper on 
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Unitary Homes, in which she sketched her 
idea of combined family life, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Stead treated of the tendency to special- 
ization in whilom household labor; but Mrs. 
Susa Young Gates, of Utah, took quite the 
opposite side, exalted the profession of the 
housewife, and urged that the mistress 
should be taught to do all the practical work 
and the servant taught all the arts and 
sciences involved; that they might better 
understand one another and their several 
functions. 

On Friday evening, under this section, 
“‘The Ethics of Wage-Earning,’’ was dis- 
cussed, and so large was the attendance that 
an overflow meeting was held in another 
hall, and the speakers trotted nimbly from 
one platform to the other, and read their 
papers twice. As every speaker felt cruelly 
short of time in the allotted ten or fifteen 
minutes, this was really a privilege, and one 
most earnest lady, who was cut off almost 
in the middle of her paper, had the satisfac- 
tion of reading the end of it to the second 
audience. 

Mrs. Nathan Nathan, president of the 
Consumers’ League in New York, read a 
paper on ‘‘The Ethics of Spending,’’ which 
was warmly received. 

The political section gave three meetings, 
with Mrs. May Wright Sewall, the Countess 
of Aberdeen and Lady Francis Balfour in 
the several chairs, and one great public 
meeting was held in Queen’s Hall under the 


auspices of the National Union of Women 
Suffrage Societies, with Mrs. Henry Faw- 
cett, LL. D., presiding. 

This was a particularly well attended and 
well conducted meeting, addressed by Mr. 
Faithful Begg, M. P., Mrs. Wynford Phil- 
ipps, Frau Stritt, the Hon. Mrs. A. T. Lyt- 
tleton, Hon. W. P. Reeves, of New Zealand, 
Miss Susan Anthony, and Lady Henry Somer- 
set. 

It was a joy to every American to see the 
enthusiastic welcome accorded Miss Anthony, 
and the great mass of flowers sent up to her 
when she concluded her remarks. 

The social section held many earnest ses- 
sions, dealing with prisons and reformatories, 
treatment of children in reformatories, pre- 
ventive work, rescue work, treatment of the 
destitute classes, women’s clubs, social set- 
tlements, amusements, temperance, provi- 
dent schemes, and the social necessity for 
an equal moral standard for men and wo- 
men. 

It was a pity that the conservative habit 
of mind cast a shade of indelicacy over some 
of these subjects, requesting young girls 
and even young married women to leave the 
hall, and making the audience feel generally 
ashamed of itself; but there was much earn- 
est and conscientious work offered, some 
profitable suggestions made, and the convic- 
tion given that where so many meant so well 
something must surely be done. 
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Author of “Ships That Pass in the Night.” 
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And much is being done along the lines 
of work so far recognized. 

Another great public meeting was held in 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday the 27th, in the 
interests of International Arbitration, Lady 
Aberdeen presiding, supported by Lord Ab- 
erdeen and addressed by Archbishop Ireland, 
of St. Paul, U.S. A., Frau Professor Selenka, 
of Germany, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Rev. 
H. R. Haweis and others, with music and 
singing. 

The vice of speaking overtime was pain- 
fully illustrated in this meeting, and also 
the manners and methods of the British 
public. 

The speakers, in their natural enthusiasm 
for international peace, forgot the small 
virtue of interprofessional fair play, led by 
the Archbishop, who talked so long that 
every one else would have been curtailed if 
the time limits of the evening had been 
kept. But they were not kept; speaker 
after speaker held forth, ten o’clock was 
reached and passed, and the British public 
began to express itself. It got up in large 
masses and went out—a pardonable thing 
for weary listeners—but further than this 
negative method of expressing disapproval 
it began to clap down the speakers, and to 
make audible comments more amusing than 
polite. A lady from France, Madame Che- 
liga—arose and read a paper in her native 
tongue—quite loud and clear. An English 
lady stood beside her, and proceeded to in- 
terpret, paragraph by paragraph, in a mild, 
inaudible voice. ‘‘Mary had a little lamb!’’ 
cried the derisive British public, and they 
clapped down the lady from France—who 
seemed much displeased. International 
peace is not greatly fostered by interna- 
tional rudeness. 

Lady Aberdeen, the outgoing president of 
the Council and the central figure during the 
Congress, is a woman of wonderful tact and 
sweetness. It is a great thing to be an able 
woman, an advanced woman, a woman capa- 
ble of planning and executing large meas- 
ures of public good; but it is an immense 
addition to these qualities to be a sweet, 
sensible, wise and patient woman, and Lady 
Aberdeen is all of these. She touched a high 
note in her opening address to the delegates, 
and held it steadily through all the wearing 
work of the crowded week. 

And a most crowded week it was; not 
only with business but pleasure. Hospitable 
England opened its doors to us. We were 
entertained from queen to commoner 
lunches, receptions, garden parties, teas, 
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‘‘at homes’’—those given to the delegates, 
speakers and members in general, and dozens 
more of a more or less private nature. The 
indispensable handbook gives the list of 
**Official Entertainments’’ as follows: 

‘‘Monday Evening, June 26th.—Official 
entertainment at Stafford House, St. James’, 
by permission of the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland. The Duchess of Sutherland and 
the Countess of Aberdeen receive the guests 
at 9 p. m. 

‘‘Wednesday Evening, June 28th.—Re- 
ception at Surrey House, given by Lady Bat- 
tersea. 

‘Saturday Afternoon, July 1lst.—Garden 
party at Fulham Palace, given by the Lord 
Bishop of London and Mrs. Creighton. 

‘‘Tuesday Afternoon, July 4th.—Garden 
party given by Lady Rothschild and Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild at Gunnersbury Park. 

‘*Tuesday Evening, July 4th.—Official re- 
ception given by the Countess of Aberdeen 
at the Royal Institute of Watercolors, Pic- 
cadilly.’’ 

Invitations to this last were given to the 
limit of twelve hundred, and were fully ac- 
cepted. These, with a luncheon given to the 
delegates at Carsiobury Park, by Lady Aber- 
deen were the distinctly ‘‘official’’ festivi- 
ties; but they were accompanied by many 
more, of every kind and description, from 
free lunch and tea offered by the National 
Cooking School to twenty members daily, to 
the unnumbered private invitations which 
piled up before us. 

It was as impossible to go to all the en- 
tertainments as to all the meetings; but the 
congress labored happily forward, embrac- 
ing all opportunities as far as possible. It 
was a very pleasant sight, with amusing 
features of its own, to see the visitors from 
far outlying lands thronging the splendid 
halls of Stafford House, the finest private 
house in London, and touching elbows in the 
most literal sense with titled personages of 
various nations. 

The most democratic states of the most 
democratic of countries had representatives 
there, solemnly shaking hands with bar- 
oness, countess and duchess, and retiring 
from the function with impressions which 
will furnish food for conversation at home 
for many years. 

The crowning glory in the line of enter- 
tainment was ‘‘taking tea with the Queen.’’ 

That is a pleasant way to describe it, but 
though the tea was really served at Windsor 
Palace, the Queen was only seen as she 
drove slowly down the line of eager visitors 
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who had been waiting for her long and pa- 
tiently standing in the July sun. 

Still, even that was an opportunity many 
of the delegates and visitors eagerly availed 
themselves of, and if the light-minded ‘‘so- 
ciety women’’ of America who scorn wo- 
men’s clubs and reform organizations, will 
but notice, it is through organization and 
efforts at reform that all these commoners 
were asked to see the Queen. 

There was much of striking personality 
among these women. The beauty of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, Countess of War- 
wick, and the kindness of the Countess of 
Aberdeen, the strength and good-will of the 
Baroness Gripenberg, the lavish hospitality 
of the Rothschilds, the uncompromising 
piety of Mrs. Creighton, the wife of the 
Bishop of London—these made their indeli- 
ble impression on the thousands of visitors, 
and all of it helps to spread that knowledge 
of one another which makes for national as 
well as personal peace. 

A nation must be known through its peo- 
ple, and when we meet and love the people 
of far countries it helps us understand those 
countries better. 

A more interesting set of women it would 
be hard to find. Distinctive types all of 
them, women of note in their own lands; 
face after face with the strong imprint of 
personality and development, and a most 
comforting amount of beauty. too. 


The quality which we call ‘‘womanliness”’ 
was strongly marked. The president, Lady 
Aberdeen, and her successor, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, are both of the ‘‘motherly’’ 
type, strong, sweet and tactful. Frau Marie 
Stritt, of Dresden, is a most pretty and 
attractive woman—quietly and becomingly 
dressed, gentle of manner—one would scarce 
think she was a leader among the most ad- 
vanced women in Germany, president of the 
Woman’s Legal Defense Union, vice-presi- 
dent of the German National Council, and an 
ardent suffragist. 

Fraulein Milde of Weimar, whose fine paper 
in the literature session was so enthusiastic- 
ally received, is another most ‘‘womanly 
woman,’’ and Fraulein Anita Augspurg, D. 
Jur., the first in her profession in Germany, 
a daring and tireless worker in removing the 
civil disabilities of women, is a sweet and 
bright-faced girl as one would wish to see. 

Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs is another plump 
and pretty little woman. One would not 
imagine her to be the first woman to take 
her M. D. at Groningen University, and the 
first woman in Holland to ask to be inscribed 
as a voter. Her husband is M. P. as well, so 
they are even in distinguishing initials. 

But to begin to select from a throng of 
faces like these only proves anew that com- 
parisons are odious; it is most unkind to 
specify where so many are beautiful as well 
as brilliant. 
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Some, to be sure, were neither, but here 
we will not specify at all. 

The general effect of this vast and mis- 
cellaneous mass was of good dressing, good 
breeding and good looks, and that is a com- 
fort to those who like to amass fresh proofs 
against the wry-minded persons who fear 
that growths and freedom will ‘‘unsex’’ 
women. Among those prominent in the work 
for the industrial development of women is 
Mrs. Wynford Philipps, founder of the 
Women’s Institute, an ardent writer, 
speaker and organizer on many lines. Beat- 
rice Harraden was on the platform in the 
session on literature, a quaint and pic- 
turesque little figure; also Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steele, author of ‘‘On the Face of 
the Waters,’’ and Mrs. George Riggs (Kate 
Douglas Wiggin). 

But to give any full and fair account of 
this great undertaking would have required 
at least three persons, carefully arranging 
their time and arduously attending every 
meeting, morning, noon and night. One 
person, with their one-third at most, cannot 
disguise from the searching reader more en- 
thusiasm for the meetings attended than 
for the meetings missed, and that is mani- 
festly unfair. But of the whole rich week a 
clear and strong impression remains with us 
all; of great work well done; of a splendid 
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spirit of courage and ambition; of helpful- 
ness and good-will; of definite progress 
made on many lines, and of a glittering 
composite scene of luxurious entertainment ; 
of soaring halls and stooping skies, velvet 
carpets and as velvet lawns, rich costumes, 
endless flowers, and a shimmering back- 
ground of sedate silk-stockinged legs and 
shiny silver buckled shoes. The gentle big- 
ness of London about it all, with its purring 
streets, moving thickly, slowly, but with in- 
evitable progression, a tame and decorous 
whirlpool, stepping this way and that under 
the guiding hand of smooth-faced young 
policemen. And the dear, well-known and 
well-loved English country just beyond, seen 
somewhat by almost every visitor, that rich 
and quiet landscape with which book and 
picture has made us all familiar. 

The next quinquennial session of the coun- 
cil is to be held in Berlin, with its congress 
accompanying. With every trial more is 
learned as to successful management, and 
the few faults now noticed tend to disap- 
pear. 

But the spirit of the thing grows steadily ; 
that broadening and uplifting influence 
which is the real fruit of these great meet- 
ings; new knowledge of what the women of 
the world are doing; new hope and power 
for what they have still to do. 


SUPPLICATION 


By GEORGE 


W. STEVENS 


Where Thy feet have trod the way 
Footsore press my steps to-day. 
Know’st Thou well the brake and fen; 
Son of God, have mercy then! 


Passed Thou on with wondrous sight, 
Faltering I with failing light ; 
Know’st Thou well my feeble ken; 
Son of God, have mercy then! 


Oft Thou’st felt the winds blow chill, 
Drew Thy mantle closer still. 

Poor and scant my raiment’s been, 
Son of God, have mercy then! 


Toiled Thou here for daily bread, 
Rude the place to rest Thy head, 
Know’st Thou well the throes of men; 
Son of God, have mercy then! 
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HIS WAYS 
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‘¢ TIM’S worse this evening, Joe,’’ Annie 
said as her husband entered. ‘‘He’s 
burning like fire. Come in an’ see. I 

don’t know what we’d better do for him.’’ 

Joe laid down his bag of tools and went 
up to the boy’s bed. 

‘“‘Why, his head’s all fever,’’ he said, 
laying one rough hand gently on the pa- 
tient’s brow. ‘‘It ain’t no good putting it 
off any longer, Annie; cost or no cost, we 
must send for the doctor.’’ 

Annie shrank back terrified. ‘‘The doc- 
tor!’ she cried. ‘‘Oh, Joe, he’ll say it’s 
typhoid and pack him off to the fever hos- 
pital.”’ 

Joe looked - - 
at the lad and 
hesitated. He 
had a big still 
heart. 

‘*Typhoid! 
Well, yes, 
that’s just 
about the 
name of it, 
’m think- 
ing,’’ he an- 


swered  slow- 
ly. 

The mother 
quailed. ‘‘But 


we can’t let 
him go. Oh, 
Joe, I’d rather 
he stopped 
and died here 

with me to 
take care of 
him.”’ 

Joe paused 
and reflected. 

‘It’s main 
hard either 
way,’’” he 
mused aloud 
at baet. 
“‘There’s no 
rights of it 
nohow. If we 





“ ‘It would be a public wrong to allow you to see him.’” 
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By GRANT 
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keep him here he may give it to all the 
other children. If he was to die of it they’d 
have us up for not reporting it, and for 
never giving him medical attendance. If 
they take him away they won’t let you an’ 
me go near to see him, and if he dies at 
hospital he’s got to die among strangers. 
It’s the law as is to blame. Oh, it’s main 
hard anyway.”’ 
Annie clasped her hands. 
**But, Joe, you won’t send for the doc- 
tor, will you?’’ 
Joe ran his hand through his hair. His 
wife’s appealing white face unmanned him. 
‘*Well, it’sa 
- —— tight place,’’ 
he said, un- 
decided. ‘‘A 


man don’t 
know how to 
act for the 
best. But I 


expect on the 
whole we’ve 
got to call ’em 
in. The law 
has made it 
so, and we’re 
bound to obey 
n,”’ 

Annie drop- 
ped in her 
chair. ‘‘Law 
or no law,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I’d 
rather die 
tending him 
myself than 
let him go to 
hospital.”’ 

The doctor 
came, how- 
ever, for Joe 
had his way, 
and when he 
saw the pa- 
tient he had 
no doubt or 
hesitation. 
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“Case ought to have been reported to me 
three days ago,’’ he said, bluntly—it made 
Annie’s blood boil to hear her boy de- 
scribed abstractly as a ‘‘case’’—‘‘he’s in 
a very critical stage of typhoid. He must 
go at once to the infectious hospital. I'll 
send round the ambulance. Keep him iso- 
lated meanwhile. For the sake of the other 
children, if for nothing else, you ought to 
have called me in long before. I can’t make 
people out. Disgraceful carelessness !’’ 

Carelessness indeed! And Annie had sat up 
with him night after night, sleepless and 
watchful, since the first moment he sickened. 

‘*We’ll be allowed to see him, I s’pose?’’ 
she gasped out. 





“Next morning early she called at the hospital.” 
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The doctor turned to her half angri- 
ly. 
‘*Allowed to see him!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘“‘Why, certainly not! Certainly not. A 
most preposterous proposal. The case is in- 
fectious; he must be thoroughly isolated. I 
don’t know what you people mean. You will 
get areport of his progress every day, but 
it would be a public wrong to allow you to 
see him. We must check contagion. We 
cannot permit careless folk like you to 
spread pestilence broadcast.”’ 

Annie flung herself on her boy’s bed. She 
was a weak, gentle-natured, somewhat hys- 
terical mother. Five children in rapid suc- 
cession had overtaxed her feeble physique. 

She burst into floods 
—~ of tears. 

“Oh, Jimmie!’’ 
she cried, soothing 
his hand. ‘‘ Jimmie, 
how can I ever part 
with you!’’ 

*‘Calm her,’’ the 
doctor said, turning 
to Joe. ‘‘It is all 
for the boy’s best. 
He will be well 
looked after. I will 
send the ambu- 
lance.’’ For he was 
not hard-hearted ; 
he was merely 
official. 

In half an 
the ambulance 
came. Annie sat by 
the boy’s bed, as if 
to prevent them 
from taking him. 
As for Joe, he felt 
almost inclined to 
resist the law, but, 
being a_ sensible 
man, he knew that 
in the end resist- 
ance was _ useless. 
Annie followed the 
stretcher to the 
door; Jimmie lay 
crying and sobbing. 

‘* *Tis necessary, ’’ 
said the hospital 
servant. 

‘*It may be neces- 
sary,’’ Annie moan- 
ed aloud, ‘‘but, oh, 
Joe, it’s cruel.”’ 

All that night she 





hour 
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“In the dusk she saw his face, saw it there in the 


lay awake with a terrible phantom floating 
before her eyes. She saw Jimmie at the 
hospital, alone among strangers—kind nurses 
in white caps, but not his mother. 

Next morning early she called at the hos- 
pital. She asked after Jimmie; they brought 
down word, ‘*The patient is going on toler- 
ably; fever high; apparently very little the 
worse for moving.’’ 

Day after day she went round, always at 
the same hour, for only at one fixed time 
did they report upon patients. Day after 
day, the reports grew worse. ‘‘Your boy is 
seriously ill. We have very little hope. The 
case is dangerous.”’ 

The case—the case! That ‘‘case’’ drove 
Annie wild. If only they would have spoken 
of her dear boy like a Christian! 

*‘Can’t I see him?’’ she cried, wringing 
her hands. ‘‘Oh, my boy is dying; can’t I 
see him ?”’ 

The porter was moved by her grief and 
spoke to the house surgeon. The house sur- 
geon saw her—very kind and sympathetic, 
but inflexibly, officially, gently rigid. It 
was the law; he must obey it. The law had 
been passed to protect us all. It pressed 
hardly upon her, but so it did upon others. 
We must each give up something to en- 





joy immunity for ourselves and our chil- 
dren. 

“‘l’d_ die myself, sir,’’ Annie cried, ‘‘if 
only I could nurse him.”’ 

The house surgeon turned away. He was 
used to such cases, but they always dis- 
tressed him. 

‘‘Well, well, I have no choice in the 
matter,’’ he murmured, truthfully enough. 
“*It’s not my doing. The law has decided 
for me.’’ 

Annie went home, wringing her hands as 
she went. It was a cruel, cruel law that 
forbade a mother to nurse her first-born. 

Next morning there came a note by hand 
to Joe. It was curt and official. ‘‘Sir,’’ it 
said, with mechanical brevity, ‘‘we regret 
to have to inform you that your son James 
Wilmot, admitted a patient here on the 7th 
instant, succumbed to typhoid at 9:30 last 
night. I am directed to state that you may 
remove the body for burial under the usual 
restrictions, any day after to-morrow.’’ It 
was signed by the secretary. 

White as death, Annie tore round to the 
hospital. 

‘**T may see him?”’ she cried. ‘‘I may look 
upon his face once more ?’’ 

‘‘Not on his face,’’ the house surgeon 


, 
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said. ‘‘It is against the rules. The law is 
strict. We can only deliver the body for 
burial in a coffin. I regret that this is so, 
but I must obey the law. I have no discre- 
tion to act otherwise.’’ 

Annie went home, a broken thing. 
only she could have seen him! If only she 
could have said good-by! If only she could 
have looked once upon his face even! But 
to part from him like this—the law was in- 
human! 

Next day, 


Oh, if 
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the brown moorland. It was bare and lonely, 
covered with dead heather. There is nothing 
so black as a moor in winter. 

At last she reached the pond where Mar- 
tin Ford had. drowned himself. Martin 
Ford’s leap was well known in the neighbor- 
hood. He drowned himself from the far end, 
where the rock descended steep and sheer 
into the water. Poor Martin Ford! He was 
at rest now. Annie gathered her shawl 
round her head 
and gazed 





Joe buried 
him in his 
simple way. 
Annie follow- 
ed the sad 
little proces- 
sion to the 
grave. Her 
heart was 
broken. She 
Was a Sensi- 
tive woman, 
all the more 
wounded in 
soul because 
she was inar- 
ticulate. She 
had no store 
of words to 
give vent to 
her grief. In 
her dumb, 
mute way she 
just brooded 
on her misery. 
She could not 
even find 
tongue to 
abuse the law 

the law that 
wronged her. 
She knew the 








dumbly into 
the water. By 
a vague sort 
of instinct she 
crept round 
slowly to the 
rock at the 
far end. She 
was hot with 
fever by this, 
herself, and a 
shrill wind 
was blowing. 
She drew 
her shawl 
close, poised 
herself on the 
edge, and 
thought of 
Jimmie. If 
she went to 
Jimmie now 
he would know 
she loved him. 
He would 
know it was 
not her fault 
that he died 
among stran- 
gers. Where 
was Jimmie 
to-night? Ah, 








nurses and the 
doctors had 
been kind, 
after their fashion, and a system was an 
abstraction she had neither imagination 
enough nor vocabulary enough to personify 
and rail against. 

All day long she brooded and brooded. As 
evening drew on, she went out into the 
street with her shawl over her head. 
Whither she was bound she knew not. She 
only knew she must walk, walk, walk, till 
something happened. She walked on and 
on, past the Six Ways and the Shire Oak, 
and the last houses of the town, and out on 


“Toe Wilmot looked at 


where Jimmie 


his motherless bairns." 
— was there was 
no night or 
darkness. He was a good boy, Jimmie. 


She could not join Jimmie by jumping in, 
for ’twas a sin to jump; but Jimmie could 
see, and Jimmie would know she loved him. 
And the people would know—the people 
who made the laws, the cruel laws—what a 
wicked thing it is to separate a mother 
from her sick children. A mother has a 
right to nurse her own child; the people 
who make the laws, they must learn it 
they must learn it! 

She leaned over the edge and looked in. 
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It was still twilight. Was that Jimmie’s 
face? Was that Jimmie’s voice calling her? 
In the dusk she saw his face, saw it there in 
the pool. She stretched out her arms. ‘‘Jim- 
mie! Jimmie! My boy, they shall never take 
you from me!’’ She jumped into the dark 
water. It gurgled once and closed over her. 
They found her next morning, just visible 
‘from the rock. And they dragged her out 
and carried her home to Joe’s cottage. 
Next day but one Joe sat alone in his 
desolate room, with his motherless children 
huddled round him. He sat and wondered 
how he was ever to take care of them. By 
and by there came a knock at the door. Joe 
rose and opened it mechanically. It was the 
hospital messenger. Joe looked at him and 
stared. What more had he now to do with 
the hospital ? 


THE ALASKAN 
By 


T is not a question of territory so much as 
it is a question of gold, that lies at the 
bottom of the Alaskan boundary dis- 

pute. Had there been no Cassiar gold fields 
in 1878, and were there no Klondike at pres- 
ent there probably would be no dispute. Just 
why the people of two nations speaking the 
same language, thoroughly at peace with 
each other, and ostensibly enjoying a revival 
of amity, should not be able to mine in each 
other’s territory without raising a quarrel 
over jurisdiction, will be more apparent 
when it is realized that western Canada and 
the western states have not been able to do 
much of anything together since 1847 with- 
out some sort of quarreling. They began to 
get into difficulties over the ‘‘Fifty-four 
forty’? matter in the time of Polk. They 
nearly sent the two nations to war in 1859 
because of a suit for damages for the killing 
of a pig. They have kept the sealing contro- 
versy alive for nearly twenty years because 
of mutual determination to make all the 
money possible out of the business and out 
of each other. They have had hostilities 
over railroad franchises—are somewhat at 
loggerheads now over the desire of an 
American promoter to extend a railroad into 
the valuable mineral areas in the Kettle 
River Valley in British Columbia. They have 
fought about so comparatively small a thing 


BOUNDARY 
ARTHUR L 
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The lad handed him a note. Joe tore the 
envelope open—it smelt of disinfectants. 
He read the contents with languid curi- 
osity. 

“Sir:—We are sorry to have to inform you that by 
a regrettable error the body we delivered to you on 
Friday last for burial was not that of your son, James 
Wilmot, but of another patient, the admission ecard on 
whose bed had been unfortunately transposed with that 
of your son. We deeply grieve to have made this mis- 
take, and we have now the pleasure to inform you that 
James Wilmot is alive and progressing favorably. We 
will of course reimburse you for any expense to which 
you may have been put by our unfortunate blunder. 
We also wish to express our sorrow for any unneces- 
sary trouble and unhappiness of mind which this sad 
mistake may have been the means of causing you.” 

A regrettable error, indeed! Joe Wilmot 
looked about him at his motherless bairns. 
Better Jimmie had been dead than return to 
find his home without a mother. 


DISPUTE 
STREET 


as salmon fishing, and recently have made 
themselves ridiculous in the attempt and re- 
sistance to the attempt of a determined Chi- 
cago man to erect a saw-mill upon a British 
Columbia sportsman’s paradise known as 
Deadman’s Island. 

The question of the boundaries—which is 
the vital question of the present negotia- 


tions—dates back to the Russian treaty of 
1825. During all the years since that time, 


there has been a more or less intermittent 
contest over the interpretation of that 
treaty. 

When Russia made a deed of sale of 
Alaska to the United States, neither party 
to the transaction knew all that might be 
known about the topographical details of the 
territory. The specifications of the treaty 
therefore contained an alternative delinea- 
tion of boundaries. 

The first dispute came in 1847, when the 
influence of the Hudson Bay Company 
wrested the land between the forty-ninth 
and the fifty-four fortieth parallel of latitude 
away from the United States for reasons ex- 
clusively mercantile and commercial. In 
1859 the same company tried to obtain pos- 
session of San Juan Island in Puget Sound in 
order to prevent American settlers from se- 
curing the splendid trade opportunities offer- 
ed by the island. In 1878 the British Colum- 
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Rey. William Duncan's Indian Mission Station. 


bia authorities contended for the possession 
of Behm Canal as the southern boundary of 
Alaska because Portland Channel, which is 
now the operative boundary, was the key to 
the Cassiar gold fields. In 1884 the boun- 
dary dispute was made lively by the deter- 
mination of American ships to have their 
rights defined for access to the same fields 
of wealth, and recently prospectors had 
scarcely begun to move toward the present 
Klondike fields in the Northwest Territory 
when Canada signified her intention to as- 
sert strict boundary principles, and either 
to exclude or severely to tax aliens and alien 
trade. 

So late in history as the beginning of 
1899 has come a light upon the controversy 
of 1847 that might easily induce statesmen 
to be cautious lest they proceed into serious 
error. By manuscripts discovered in Mex- 
ico, where they would have been perfectly 
accessible to diligent searchers of records 
even fifty years ago, had there been such 
searchers, Spanish exploration and discovery 
of Vancouver Island, and of territory north- 
ward of the Prince of Wales Island, are 
brought down to a period several years later 
than the British occupancy upon which the 
British claim was based, and on account of 
which the British title was subsequently con- 
ceded. The possession of these documents 
would in all probability have altered the at- 
titude of the United States in its effort to 
secure the fifty-four forty boundary. A pho- 
tographic copy of one page of the docu- 
ments bearing the date of 1789 is printed 


‘ 


herewith. 
fore. 

It is not likely that any such extraordi- 
nary find will be made with reference to the 
Alaskan boundary—although, as will be sug- 
gested hereafter, one series of most impor- 
tant documents bearing upon the ownership 
of Lynn Canal before the American pur- 
chase, may possibly be traced to the archives 
at St. Petersburg. Nevertheless, the Ameri- 
can members of the Joint High Commission, 
who went to Alaska during the past summer, 
discovered some significant data which had 
not been available in the records at Wash- 
ington, and which may yet have much to do 
with the settlement of the dispute. They are 
suggestive of still others that diligent and 
exhaustive research, appropriate to the crit- 
ical nature of the controversy, might dis- 
close. 

One of these data which the commission- 
ers encountered consisted of the testimony 
of a pioneer missionary in Alaska, in whose 
narrative, and directly connected with whose 
personality, is the real beginning of the 
boundary contention. Less than twenty-five 
years ago this missionary was a subject of 
Great Britain, an emissary of the Church of 
England. To-day he is an American, the head 
of the most successful and prosperous mis- 
sion ever established among the Alaskan In- 
dians, and a most vigorous and conscientious 
defender of the American rights to the en- 
tire strip of Alaskan territory to which 
American maps have always laid claim. 

It will be a singular course of fate if the 
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the gold fields. The Ameri- 
can customs house at Fort 
Tongas placed the Canadian 











entrants to the fields under 
tribute, impeded the busi- 
ness of the Canadian traders, 
and thus virtually left the 
Canadians without means of 
taking advantage of their 
rich possessions. Then, as 
now, the Canad‘ans did not 
furnish any large number of 
the miners or prospectors. 
American enterprise domi- 


nated the exploring, dis- 
covering and developing, 
while British enterprise 
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Rev. William Duncan should be at once the 
originator of the boundary dispute and the 
agent of its termination. 

After a number of years of most arduous 
and lonesome labor, Mr. Duncan had estab- 
lished upon an island south of the mouth of 
Portland Channel a thrifty, civilized and 
Christianized village of Metlakahtla In- 
dians. Prosperity was at its height when a 
visiting and supervising British bishop so 
incensed Mr. Duncan with criticism of his 
methods or doctrine, that Mr. Duncan deter- 
mined to remove his entire tribe, homes, 
industries and interests from British soil. 
He made application to the United States for 
protection in case of removal to American 
soil. The protection was granted, to Mr. 
Duncan was granted Annette Island, north of 
the mouth of Portland Channel, and an 
American garrison and customs house were 
established at Fort Tongas, in the mouth of 
the channel. (See map). 

Nothwithstanding that the same treaty 
defining territorial rights was in existence 
at that time, as is now under discussion in 
the Joint High Commission, Great Britain 
entered no contest of the American right to 
grant occupation of Annette Island or to es- 
tablish military and customs jurisdiction at 
Fort Tongas. Shortly after the Duncan re- 
moval, however, gold was discovered in the 
Cassiar mining district. This led to the dis- 
putes of the year 1878. Great Britain then 


first gave evidence of claim to a different 
boundary from that which had been occu- 
pied by the respective nations for many 
years. 


The Behm Canal was the entrance to 


The C anadians claim that because 
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and 
Metlahkahtla "fa fase which play an important part in the b 


sought vainly to expand it- 
self in mercantile traffic. 
The exact incidents by 
which Great Britain began to 
contend for an alteration of 
the boundary, in order to modify this situ- 
ation, are somewhat lost in uncertainty, but 
during the middle portion of the year 1878 
formal claim was made at Washington by 
British authorities that the British Columbia 
boundary terminated at the Behm Canal and 
not at the Portland Channel. The line was 
run through the north channel of the canal, 
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Photograph taken by the author of this article of the orginal Spanish 
Document, which might have saved the fifty-four fortieth boundary line 
for the United States. (Never before published.) 
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allowing Canadian access to the Stickine 
River via the south channel. The ground for 
the claim was similar to that appealed to by 
the British in the controversy over San 
Juan—namely, interpretation of the words 
of a treaty. 

In the treaty of 1867, and again in the 
treaty of 1825, defining the rights of Great 
Britain and Russia as to Alaska, is an ex- 
pression which the British are able to con- 
strue into an ambiguity or an error. The 
sections of the treaty concerned are as fol- 
lows: 

ARTICLE III.—The line of demarcation between the 
possession of the high contracting parties upon the 
coast and the continent, and the islands of America to 
the northwest, shall be drawn in from the southernmost 
point of the island called Prince of Wales Island, which 
point lies in the parallel of 54° 40’ north latitude, and 
between the 13lst and 133d degree west longitude 
(meridian of Greenwich), the said line shall ascend to 
the north along the channel called Portland Channel, 
as far as the point of the continent where it strikes the 
56th degree of north latitude; from this last mentioned 
point the line of demarcation shall follow the summit 
of the mountains situated parallel to the coast, as far 
as the point of intersection of the 14lst degree west 
longitude (of the same meridian); and finally, from the 
said point of intersection, the said meridian line of 
141st degree in its prolongation as far as the frozen 
sea, shall form the limit between Russian and British 
possessions on the continent of America to the north- 
west. 

ARTICLE IV.—With reference to the line of demar- 
cation laid down in the preceding article it is under- 
stood: 1. That the island called Prince of Wales Island 
shall belong wholly to Russia. 2. That whatever the 
summit of the mountains which extend in a direction 
parallel to the coast, from the 56th degree north lati- 
tude to the points of intersection of the 141st degree 
west longitude, shall prove to be at the distance of 
more than ten marine leagues from the ocean, the limit 
between the British possessions and the line of coast 
which is to belong to Russia, as above mentioned, shall 
be formed by a line parallel to the windings of the 
coast, and which shall never exceed the distance of ten 
marine leagues therefrom. 

The British contended that there had been 
a confusion in naming the channels and that 
Behm Canal, some hundred miles north of 
Portland Channel, was the real line of ascen- 
sion intended to intersect the fifty-sixth par- 
allel. Some years later the Canadians claimed 
that the words ‘‘Portland Channel’’ were 
not included in the original diplomatic lan- 
guage of the treaty. This latter contention 
has fallen to the ground, however, by pro- 
duction of the original documents showing 
the words. 

3etween 1884 and 1894-5 boundary mat- 
ters were quiescent, save that the Washing- 
ton authorities began to show some system- 
atic hold of the situation by designating the 
taking of surveys. The Cassiar mining dis- 
trict lost its great richness, or was over- 
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shadowed by the enormous discoveries on 
Douglas Island and in the Taku Inlet coun- 
try, from which the fabulously productive 
Treadwell Mine has since developed. There 
was nothing between Portland and Behm 
Canals worth ‘contending for. Dr. Duncan 
was left to the peaceful prosecution of his 
useful mission, the interfering bishop was 
recalled, and the United States Department 
of the Interior founded its Commissionership 
of Education by which the Indians of Alaskan 
Territory are presumed to be educated. 

Several good-sized towns grew up along 
the Alaskan coast, including Wrangel, Ju- 
neau and Sitka. Population slowly increased. 
The Cassiar miners drifted over toward the 
Treadwell country, and from there migrated 
around among the hills and mountains pros- 
pecting, enduring extraordinary hardships, 
but persisting faithfully in the pursuit of 
gold. In 1886 coarse gold was found on Forty 
Mile Creek on American territory. In 1894 
sufficient people had climbed the hazardous 
passes in the Alaskan coast range to found a 
small settlement at the present Circle City. 

After such a long term of disputatious re- 
lations, it would appear to have been the 
place of the residents of the Northwest, who 
were familiar with the past, to have been 
prepared to meet with a renewal of diffi- 
culties in the extraordinary incidents fol- 
lowing the discovery of gold in the Klondike 
by George Carmack in 1896. But the past 
seems to have counted for nothing with the 
thousands who went north in 1897-8. No 
steps were taken by any one to guarantee 
the protection of the United States with ref- 
erence to territory, customs, laws, or other- 
wise. The people rushed in madly and blind- 
ly, and bumped up fiercely and uselessly 
against the business-like preparations of the 
Canadians. 

Long before the Carmack discovery, Can- 
ada was preparing to guard her interests 
against possible contingencies. When the 
rush finally began, she quickly increased her 
facilities, added to her mounted police, ac- 
credited gold and mine commissioners to the 
territory, established special customs and 
mining regulations by which to derive profit 
from the exploiting of the mines by others 
than her own citizens, and otherwise exhib- 
ited British foresight and British determina- 
tion. 

The Canadian preparation was an utter 
surprise to the Klondike immigrants. It 
caught most of them so far unprepared that in 
many cases a serious and lasting hardship 
was inflicted, which has since contributed 
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materially to the bitterness of international 
feeling, and rendered it difficult for the 
authorities at Washington to arrive at a just 
and impartial view of the conditions. 

Canada’s first official movement was the 
levying of a tax upon all miners’ outfits en- 
tering the Klondike. Her second movement 
was the exaction of royalty upon all mineral 
product. Only the tariff on outfits has fig- 
ured directly in the boundary matter. 

The first contact of the ingoing miners 
with the tax on outfits was an infelicitous 
one. It revived almost instantly the spirit 
of the perennial northwestern feud and _ be- 
came the nucleus of a dissension of no small 
dimensions. Whether it was intended by the 
Canadians to revive the boundary contro- 
versy is for the Canadians to say. The se- 
quence of incidents, however, led inevitably 
to that end. 

The scene of the original difficulty was at 
the head of Lake Bennett, a body of water 
lying some distance beyond the summit of 
the Chilkoot Pass, and directly in the line of 
the principal trail into the Klondike. The 
thousands of prospectors who were able to 
surmount the heart-breaking climb of the 
Chilkoot found themselves stopped at the 
lake by Canadian customs officers, re-en- 
forced by the mounted police. They were re- 
quired to submit to customs inspection and 
payment of duties upon their packs. Scarce- 
ly any one who has not been through the ex- 
perience of journeying in the Alaskan trails 
can fully appreciate the meaning of this in- 
spection. If there is anything comparable to 
the vexation of unpacking and repacking a 
Klondike outfit the Klondiker does not know 
what it is. A New York or a Russian cus- 
tom’s house inspection of ordinary traveling 
luggage is a play in comparison. Frequently 
the repacking means the insecurity of the 
entire outfit and its loss in the subsequent 
roughness of such places as the trails be- 
low Lake Bennett, or the passage through 
the White Horse Rapids. An accompanying 
illustration will show what the inconvenience 
must have been when extended to the crowds 
of prospectors who were frequently delayed 
for several days at a time in order that the 
customs officials might complete their work. 

Few, if any, objected so much to the 
amount of the tariff levied, although hardly 
an item of the outfit escaped, and although 
in some items the tariff was considerable of 
a squeeze. It was rather the inconvenience, 


delay, and a suggestion which quickly passed 
from mouth to mouth among the prospectors, 
that the entire Canadian programme had an 
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ulterior motive. There may have been noth- 
ing whatever in the suggestion, but it gained 
the force that such suspicious impressions 
frequently acquire in vexed situations, and it 
has since assumed a most vital part in the 
controversies that have been carried to 
Washington, to Ottawa and to London. 

According to the story as told by the 
Americans, there was not only a rigid in- 
spection at Lake Bennett, but there was also 
a palpable discrimination in favor of Can- 
adians and persons carrying outfits pur- 
chased in Canada and therefore not subject 
to tax. The latter frequently were passed 
through the lines far in advance of their 
logical position, and were enabled to reach 
the gold fields and begin their search for 
wealth, while the Americans and American- 
outfitted foreigners remained helplessly at 
Lake Bennett. 

In the minds of both the Americans and 
the aliens there could have been but one 
purpose in this course of conduct, namely 
the purely commercial one of forcing immi- 
grants to patronize Canadian jobbers. Color 
was given to this inference by both previous 
and subsequent facts. The Klondike rush 
had hardly set in when the jobbers of Brit- 
ish Columbia established headquarters in 
Seattle, and other American coast cities, and 
distributed circulars setting forth the 
amount of money to be saved by prospectors 
in buying non-dutiable, or Canadian, goods. 
For some reason or other, probably because 
of the inadaptibility of the Canadian mining 
tools to Klondike service, and because of the 
numerous American inventions in the way of 
portable foods, the circulars were without 
much effect. Immigrants continued to pur- 
chase, as they do to the present day, far 
more extensively in Seattle, San Francisco, 
Tacoma and Portland, than in Victoria or 
Vancouver. It was presumed therefore that 
the traders had made close connections with 
the authorities and had induced the customs 
officials at the edge of the Klondike to apply 
the screws. 

There are three principal routes into the 
Klondike, as shown in the accompanying 
map. One is the old and most frequented 
trail over Chilkoot Pass, down through Lake 
Lindemann and Lake Bennett. Another is 
over the White Pass, south of Lake Bennett, 
and into Lake Tagish. A third is over the 
Chilkat Pass and down what is known as the 
Dalton trail. The latter is entirely an over- 
land route, and is used almost solely for the 
driving of cattle. From Lake Lindemann, 
which is westward of the Canadian customs 
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Lake Bennett. 


house station at the head of Lake Bennett, 
a trail leads over to the White Pass route. 

So soon as the prospectors found the dis- 
agreeable state of affairs existing at Lake 
Bennett, many of them veered off from Lake 
Lindemann to the White Pass trail, and 
many others entered the country by way of 
the White Pass, thus evading the Canadian 
officers. The immigrants of 1898, however, 
found that the Canadians had extended their 
station and, by placing officers at Log Cabin, 
had prevented all evasion and had rendered 
their tariff practically unavoidable, save by 
the unfavorable resort to the Dalton trail. 
In 1899 even the Dalton 





all of which lead from 
Skagway and Dyea at the 
head of Lynn Canal, or by 
the way of the Yukon 
River which passes for 
more than a thousand 
miles across the Alaska 
continental headland. 
Trade must go by the same 
routes. Hence Canada was 
obliged to seek from the 
United States special 
privileges for her own im- 
ports. These she secured 
through the concession of 
a sub-port of entry at Dyea 
by which goods sent from 
Canadian territory in bond 
could pass through to the 
Klondike without further 
interference by American 
authorities. It may be 
mentioned, incidentally, that in seeking this 
concession no question was entered of 
American right to grant it, although two 
years later Canadians claimed the land upon 
which the town of Dyea stands. 

It was this sub-port of entry that formed 
the basis of the American plan to check Cana- 
dian operations with reference to the taxation 
of mining outfits and the presumed purpose of 
Canada to coerce immigrants into trade with 
Canadian firms. Karly in the current year, 
two American customs officials engaged in 
convoying liquors over the usual route to 
the Canadian customs limit at Log Cabin, 





trail was cut off by the 
Canadians placing their 
officers at the summits of 
the passes. 

If the Canadian officials 
were squeezing in behalf 
of the Canadian jobbers, 
they had successfully ac- 
complished their plans 
that is, barring the con- 
sideration of American 
indignation and American 
plan to the contrary. 

As in the Cassiar inci- 
dent in 1878, so in the 
Klondike incident; the 
Canadian gold fields were 
only approachable through 
American territory. Im- 














migrants must either go 
in by way of the several 
passes above mentioned, 
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Congestion of Klondikers and their Outfits at the Summit of Chil- 


koot Pass. 
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The Conflicting Boundary Lines. 

Showing the two boundary lines as claimed by the United States and Canada. The United States boundary follows the literal meaning of 1867. 
The Can nterprets the treaty as meaning the line from headland to headland of the coast t thus includes in Canadian territory not 
only D but almost the entire length of Lynn Canal, also the Glacier Bay in which the famous Muir glacier is situated, Juneau at 
which th eadw mine is located, and other important points along the coast at present occupied and controlled by the United States. 

The United States boundary ends Portland Channel; the Canadian ascends the northern arm of the Behm Channel. 


were arrested when just beyond the summit 
of the passes for alleged infringement upon 
Canadian territory. They were informed that 
the summit of the passes was considered the 
international boundary and that freight must 
be delivered there. U.S. Deputy Collector 
Andrews, in charge of the American officials, 
at once refused to send freight thereafter 
beyond Skagway and Dyea. There was noth- 
ing left for the Canadians then to do but to 
descend the passes and convoy their own 
freight. Collector Andrews absolutely re- 
fused to recognize the Canadian claim to con- 
trol over the passes, but the fact that the 
Canadian customs officers were supported by 
ample detachments of the Canadian mounted 
police, whereas Mr. Andrews had not even a 
local militia to call upon, rendered him pow- 


erless. The action he took in retaliation was 
the only course open to him. (It has been 
stated in the press that General Anderson, 
who was for a time in Alaska in command of 
the few government troops located there, 
discovered a plot of the mounted police se- 
cretly to occupy Dyea, and, after frustrat- 
ing it, made recommendations to the War 
Department which have resulted in the in- 
crease of the troops assigned to the terri- 
tory). 

The unexpected requirement by Collector 
Andrews proved a hardship to the Northwest 
Territory officials quite as severe as the 
tariff levy had been to the Klondikers at 
Lake Bennett and Log Cabin. It was imme- 
diately resented. And it was not only re- 
sented, but it was also contended against. 
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The sub-port became a point of controversy. 
The Canadians, as in 1878, and again in the 
San Juan Island dispute in 1859, turned to 
the treaty by which the Alaska territory was 
defined and threw at the heads of the Ameri- 
can authorities the broadside that not only 
did the Canadians have a right to levy taxes 
and claim possession to the summits of the 
passes, but that their jurisdiction extended 
oceanward from the passes, down into and 
across the head of Lynn Canal, and deprived 
the United States of the right to maintain a 
port of entry or to enforce any tariff regu- 
lations whatever at the points then under 
American control. 

This was the beginning of the Lynn Canal 
controversy, and of the questions of Pyra- 
mid Harbor, Haines Mission, Klukwan and 
other subjects which have been promiscuous- 
ly and confusingly mentioned in the press 
dispatches since the adjournment of the 
Joint High Commission. 

As will be seen by reference to the terms 
of the treaty of 1867, as printed above, the 
Alaskan boundary runs along the summits 
of the mountains except where the summit 
is more than ten marine leagues inland from 
the coast. Where the summit does exceed 
this limit the line is to run parallel to the 
‘‘windings of the coast’’ at a distance of ten 
marine leagues, or about thirty miles. 

Ten marine leagues inland reaches about to 
the edge of Lake Bennett; that is, the 
Americans so claim, and the geographical 
measurement from the shore of Lynn Canal 
so demonstrates. But, according to the 
Canadians, the shore of Lynn Canal is the 
wrong place to measure from, just as the 
southern end of Prince of Wales Island and 
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of Log Cabin, showing the present line recog 


the mouth of Portland Channel was the 
wrong place in 1878, and as the Canal de 
Haro was the wrong dividing line between 
3ritish and American territory in 1859. The 
treaty says the ‘‘windings of the shore.’’ 
The Canadians hold that it is absurd to con- 
strue this as meaning the inner windings of 
such an indented and insular shore as that of 
Alaska, and that it can signify only the shore 
as lined from headland to headland. 

Prior to the dispute with Collector An- 
drews, in 1899, the United States records 
have nothing to show that Canada ever 
claimed this interpretation of the treaty. 
Indeed, it is asserted that the United States 
had never been aware of a Canadian claim be- 
yond the head of Lake Bennett. The Can- 
adians, on the other hand, while making no 
specific reply to this contention, maintain 
that the boundary has always been an open 
question, and that their claims as to the 
Lynn Canal are therefore valid, regardless 
of the time at which they are presented. 

Apparently the Americans have nothing 
definite save the terms of the treaty with 
which to prove to the contrary. The bound- 
ary certainly was not settled when it might 
have been in 1878. Furthermore the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State under President 
Hayes expressly refused to accept the thirty- 
mile stake established by the Government 
surveyor on the Stickine River as the final 
delimitation of territory, or even as repre- 
senting the principle of delimitation. The 
State Department arrived at no conclusions 
in 1884 when pressed by the Alaskan ship- 
pers to take some action. Again in 1895 the 
department was inactive and inconclusive. 
The Canadians had insisted upon the Behm 
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nized by both American and Canadian Customs Officers. 


Canal limit ever since 1878, and the Ameri- 
can authorities reached no decision. 

Only one possible evidence existed in con- 
troversion. That was the more or less in- 
definite and unrecognized authority of old 
settlers of Alaska who declared that many 
British maps issued prior to 1878 defined the 
boundary as it is now defined on the Ameri- 
can maps, and that prior to that time no 
question of boundary was ever heard. Such 
evidence has not usually been regarded as 
reliable in courts of arbitration, and these 
settlers being unable to produce the maps in 
question, the Americans have been defense- 
less. 

Herein again is illustrated the Washing- 
ton deafness to Alaskan representations. 
The old settlers of the territory have been 
submitting their stories of British acknowl- 
edgment of the Russian and American 
boundary for nearly a quarter of a century, 
but no official attention has been paid to 
them, none of the valuable testimony has 
been collated, save by the local governors, 
who appear to have as little audience at 
Washington as the laymen, and no power 
has been placed in the hands of the settlers 
to help themselves. They have been unable 
to retaliate against the active mounted 
police at Lake Bennett and Log Cabin with- 
out taking three months’ time to connect 
with the authorities at the national capital. 
Not even in the recent days, when the popu- 
lation of the territory has risen to 100,000, 
consisting of the hardiest, brainiest and 
most capable citizens from all parts of the 
Union, has there been any local liberty of 
action allowed, no such autonomy being 
granted as belonged even to Utah in the 


days when that commonwealth was under 
the survey of the so-called Utah Commission. 
A municipal government, organized at Skag- 
way or Dyea, or a territorial governor sup- 
ported by a territorial legislature, locally 
chosen, could have acted in such an emer- 
gency as the arrest of the customs house 
officials at the summit of the pass. 

By this time gold fields quite as rich as 
those of the Klondike had been discovered 
on American territory. Even close in upon 
the Lynn Canal, on the westward exposure 
of the great passes, the Porcupine Creek 
had yielded prospects of the most surprising 
value. Americans were becoming compara- 
tively indifferent to the original gold region. 
But Alaska, together with the Northwest 
Territory adjacent to it, had become the 
seat of a great trading population, with 
nearly 2,500 persons. going and coming each 
month, and with a freight trafic monthly of 
over 50,000 tons. From a barren wilderness 
of ice, the country had been transformed 
into an active, teeming commonwealth. The 
sense of social solidarity took life, and the 
residents of Alaska, aided by the interested 
states of the Northwest, united in a deter- 
mined effort to protect their utmost inter- 
ests and to demand a hearing at the national 
capital. 

Governor Brady, on behalf of the terri- 
tory, proceeded to Washington and conveyed 
with great spirit to the President, the State 
Department, and the Joint High Commission- 
ers the necessity of saving for America 
every available inch of territory, the Seat- 
tle, Portland and Tacoma and San Francisco 
chambers of commerce took determined ac- 
tion in the matter, the interest of the press 
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within the 
limits of British 
Columbia. The 
fact that the 
district was 
more accessible 
than the Klon- 
dike, of milder 
climate, and 
contained many 
inducements not 
present in the 
Dawson coun- 
try, at once ap- 
pealed to a 
large number of 
gold hunters. 
During the win- 
ter several 
thousand pros- 
pectors started 
for the district. 
Before the ma- 
jority of them, 
however, could 
reach their des- 
tination, the 
British Colum- 
bia parliament, 
under the 
leadership of 
Hon. Joseph 
Martin (famil- 
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The Trails and the Custom 


Illustrating the fundamental causes of the controversy over Lynn Ca 
in the accompanying article, It is the first map of the kind published 


in the subject was enlivened through the ad- 
journment of the Commission owing to their 
inability to arrive at an agreement upon the 
boundary question alone of the many sub- 
jects of dispute, and the American Commis- 
sioners were invited, and ultimately accepted 
the invitation, to visit the scene of the con- 
troversy and gain such information as they 
might need at first hand. 

While these representations and invita- 
tions were under way, the people of British 
Columbia, still stinging under the discour- 
agements to their efforts to gain American 
trade for the Klondike, took recourse to 
another line of action which still further in- 
tensified the northwestern animosity, and for 
a short time seriously threatened the entire 
negotiations of the Joint High Commission. 
Late in the fall of 1898 Klondike prospectors 
discovered rich placer mines in the country 
about Atlin Lake, which lies south of Lake 











iarly and fa- 
mously known 
throughout the 
Dominion as 
‘‘Joe’’ Martin), passed a law absolutely ex- 
cluding aliens from owning or operating 
placer mining claims in the province. 

The unfavorable effect of this action was 
almost instantaneous. Northwestern cities 
took the matter in hand, dispatched deter- 
mined protests to Washington through influ- 
ential agencies, and succeeded in gaining the 
attention of the British as well as the Ameri- 
can members of the High Commission. The 
law was held by the Commission to be in 
contravention of the existing friendly spirit 
between the two nations, and, while it was 
not defeated through any intervention from 
Ottawa, its application was discouraged, 
until at the present time it amounts to little 
more than a nemesis for the Atlin district 
and a high water-mark in the tide of the 
local international enmity. 

During the discussion over the British Co- 
lumbia law all aspects of the Canadian- 
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nal, the customs duties, et cetera, as set forth 
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Station of the North West Mounted Police and the Canadian Customs’ 


Officials on the Klondike Route. 


American relations were re-emphasized, the 
Americans declaring that the law illustrated 
the aggressiveness and stubborn unwilling- 
ness of their neighbors to conciliate, and the 
Canadians asserting that they only passed 
the law as retaliation for American illiberal- 
ity in tariff, sealing, and all other mutual 
relations. 

It was held that the United States had 
been unfair in excluding aliens (which es- 
pecially implied British subjects) from hold- 
ing lands and mines in the American terri- 
tories; that the alien labor laws of the 
United States had been unfriendly and un- 
generous; that the tariff 
laws of the United States l 
were inimical and were 
intended to be inimical to 
Canadian interests. The | 
fact that the residents of 
the State of Washington 
were almost instantly in 
protest against a reduc- 
tion in the coal tariff as 
proposed by the Joint 
Commission, and that the 
lumber interests of the 
United States were ex- 
traordinarily active in op- 
posing modifications of 
the lumber tariff, were 
set forth as reasons for 
Canada’s determination to 
protect her own welfare 
by guarding the gold and 
the trade of Atlin Lake 
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. " and of ‘the Klondike. 
Such attitudes and coun- 
ter-attitudes were suffi- 
cient to confuse almost 
any Joint Commission. 
They were played to great 
advantage by the Canad- 
ians, the American dis- 
criminations against Can- 
ada being used as a lever- 
age to persuade liberality 
in the matter of compro- 
mising the Alaskan 
boundary. When these 
did not appear sufficient, 
the friendliness of Great 
Britain to the United 


‘ e ? States during the Spanish 


; war was used as a further 
leverage, and this in its 
turn falling short of full 
effect, the Anglo-Canadian 
members of the Joint 
High Commission put the deadly parallel of 
the Venezuelan arbitration upon the Ameri- 
an members and asked them why they were 
unwilling to arbitrate. The American mem- 
bers had no reply save a refusal; the Com- 
mission therefore adjourned, to re-assemble 
in the fall. What has transpired since the 
adjournment is generally known, save as to 
the significance of the contention for the 
several ports along the Lynn Canal, which 
have been alternately proposed and rejected 
as points in a temporary boundary pending 
final conclusions. 

A glance at the appended maps will show 
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La Roche photo, Seattle. 
Summit of White Pass, Showing the New Railroad. 
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that whether the Canadians get Dyea (which 
they have ceased to ask for), or whether 
they get Haines Mission (which has been re- 
fused them), or Pyramid Harbor (which has 
also been refused them), or Klukwan (which 
the Americans have proposed, but against 
which the Alaskans protest on the ground 
that it gives the Canadians control of the new 
district of Porcupine River), they will have 
a free port of entry to their own territory, 
in other words, access to tide-water and the 
possession of a strategic point in the event 
of the rupture of amicable relations. They 
will have gained much of what they have 
contended for in the way of trade advan- 
tages, and Americans will be left with noth- 
ing but their superior enterprise in mining 
the Canadian gold fields and the inestimable 
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privilege of paying Canadian tariff and taxes. 

What end shall come to the controversy 
has yet to be determined. Barring the ques- 
tion of the temporary boundary, or modus 
vivendi, as it has been called in the press, it 
is of the greatest importance that the con- 
troversy should be settled without delay. 
Probably only one thing can bring a settle- 
ment advantageous to the United States, 
and that is the testimony of the old resi- 
dents of Alaska, especially of the Russians, 
who are rapidly passing away. Senator Fair- 
banks, of the American Commission, spent 
some time among these people during his 
summer visit to the boundary, and by his 
association with them may have gathered 
data, or have been infused with such an ap- 
preciation of the value of the territory at 
issue, that the Americans will hereafter as- 


sume the aggressive in all claims and require 
the Canadians rather to prove their own 
claims than to force the Americans to de- 
fend theirs. 

While individual testimony does not count 
greatly in the weighty deliberations of courts 
of arbitration, unless sustained by written 
evidences and unquestionable documents, it 
is not impossible that in the testimony of 
Rev. William Duncan, over whose action the 
first dispute arose in 1878, and whom Sen- 
ator Fairbanks interviewed during his Alaska 
visit, may lie the key to the American case, 
the open sesame to the amicable conclusion 
of the entire controversy. 

According to Mr. Duncan, certain old 
residents of Alaska remember that in the 
days of Russian ownership of the territory 





the Hudson Bay Company, the great British 
corporation, entered into an explicit contract 
with the Russian government for the privi- 
lege of fishing in the head waters of the 
Lynn Canal. Such a contract would establish 
Russian ownership at the head of the canal, 
and would prove, at least by implication, 
that the British authorities conceded at that 
time that the boundary limit was ten marine 
leagues from the inwindings of the coast 
rather from the headlands as now contended. 
If the contract was made, it is in all proba- 
bility preserved and can be found in the 
archives at St. Petersburg. Should it not be 
at St. Petersburg, it may be elsewhere, as 
the Spanish documents were at the City of 
Mexico in 1847 when the United States was 
unable to substantiate the Spanish title to 
land north to the 54° 40’ parallel. 
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THE ROOM OF MIRRORS 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
“F" 
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LATE hansom came swinging round 

the corner into Lennox Gardens, cut- 

ting it so fine that the near wheel 
ground against the curb and jolted the 
driver in his little seat. The jingle of bells 
might have warned me; but the horse’s 
hoofs came noiselessly on the half-frozen 
snow, which lay just deep enough to hide 
where the pavement ended and the road 
began; and, moreover, I was listening to 
the violins behind the first-floor windows of 
the house opposite. They were playing the 
‘‘Wiener Blut.”’ 

As it was, I had time enough and no 
more to skip back and get my toes out of 
the way. The cabby cursed me. I cursed 
him back so promptly and effectively that 
he had to turn in his seat for another shot. 
The windows of the house opposite let fall 
their light across his red and astonished 
face. I laughed and gave him another vol- 
ley. My head was hot, though my feet and 
hands were cold; and I felt equal to cursing 
down any cabman within the three-mile 
radius. That second volley finished him. He 
turned to his reins again and was borne 
away defeated. The red eyes of his lamps 
peering back at me like an angry ferret’s. 

Up in the lighted room shadows of men 
and women crossed the blinds, and still the 
‘‘Wiener Blut’’ went forward. 

The devil was in that waltz. He had hold 
of the violins and was weaving the air with 
scents and vision—visions of Ascot and 
Henley; green lawns—gay sunshades—mid- 
summer heat, cool rivers flowing, muslins 
rippled by light breezes; running horses and 
silken jackets; white tables heaped with 
roses, and set with silver and crystal; jew- 
eled fingers moving in the soft candle-light ; 
bare necks bending, diamonds, odors, bub- 
bles in the wine; blue water and white foam 
beneath the leaning shadow of sails; hot air 
flickering over stretches of moorland; blue 
again—Mediterranean blue—long facades, 
the din of bands and King Carnival parading 
beneath showers of blossom—and all this 
noise and warmth and scent and dazzle 
flung out into. the frozen street for a beg- 
gar’s portion. I had gone under! 
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The door of the house opposite had been 
free to me once—and not six months ago; 
freer to me perhaps than to any other. Did 
I long to pass behind it again? I thrust 
both hands into my pockets for warmth, and 
my right hand knocked against something 
hard. Yes just once ‘ 

Suddenly the door opened. A man stood 
on the threshold for a moment while the 
butler behind him arranged the collar of his 
fur overcoat. The high light in the portico 
flung the shadows of both down the crimson 
carpet laid on the entrance steps. Snow had 
fallen and covered the edges of the carpet 
which divided it like a cascade of blood 
pouring from the hall into the street. And 
still overhead the ‘‘Wiener Blut’’ went for- 
ward. 

The man paused in the bright portico. 
His patent-leather boots twinkling under the 
lamp’s rays on that comfortable carpet. 1} 
waited, expecting him to whistle for a han- 
som. But he turned, gave an order to the 
butler, and stepped briskly down into the 
street and made off eastward. The door 
closed behind him. He was the man I most 
hated in the world. If I had longed to cross 
the threshold, a while back, it was to seek 
him, and for no other reason. 

I started to follow him, my hands still 
in my pockets. The snow muffled our foot- 
steps completely, for as yet the night north- 
east wind had frozen but the thinnest crust 
of it. He was walking briskly, as men do in 
such weather, but with no appearance of 
hurry. At the corner of Sloane street he 
halted under a lamp, pulled out his watch, 
consulted it, and lit a cigarette; then set off 
again up the street toward Knightsbridge. 

This halt of his had let me up within 
twenty paces of him. He never turned his 
head; but went on presenting me his back, 
a target not to be missed. Why not do it 
now? Better now and here than in a crowd- 
ed thoroughfare. My right hand gripped the 
revolver more tightly. No, there was plenty 
of time; and I was curious to know what 
had brought Gervase out at this hour; why 
he had left his guests, or his wife’s guests, 
to take care of themselves; why he chose 
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“It was a woman, stretching out a skinny hand.” | 


to be trudging afoot through this infernally 
unpleasant snow. 

The roadway in Sloane street was churned 
into a brown mass like chocolate, but the 
last *bus had rolled home and left it to 
freeze in peace. Half way up the street I 
saw Gervase meet and pass a policeman, and 
altered my own pace to a lagging walk. 
Even so, the fellow eyed me suspiciously as I 
went by—or so I thought; and guessing 
that he kept a watch on me, I dropped still 
farther behind my man. But the lamps were 
bright at the end of the street, and I saw 
him turn to the right by the great drapery 
shop at the corner. 
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Once past this 
corner I was able 
to put on a spurt. 
He crossed the 
roadway by the 
Albert Gate, and 
by the time he 
reached the park 
railings the old 
distance separat- 
ed us once more. 
Half-way up the 
slope he came to 
a halt, by the 
stone drinking- 
trough, and flat- 
tening myself 
against the rail- 
ings, I saw him 
try the thin ice 
in the trough 
with his finger 
tips, but in a 
hesitating way, 
as if his thoughts 
ran on something 
else, and he 
scarcely knew 
what he did or 
why he did it. It 
must have been 
half a minute be- 
fore he recovered 
himself with a 
shrug of his shoul- 
ders and, plung- 
ing both hands 
deep in his pock- 


ets, resumed his 
pace. 
eae & As we passed 





Hyde Park corner 
glanced up at 
the clock there; 
the time was between a quarter and ten 
minutes to one. At the entrance of Down 
street he turned aside again and began to 
lead me a zig-zag dance through the quiet 
thoroughfare; and I followed still, to the 
tune of the ‘‘ Wiener Blut.’’ 
But now at the corner of Charles 
street I blundered against another police- 


ee 


man, who flashed his lantern in my 
face, stared after Gervase, and asked me 
what my game was. I demanded inno- 
cently enough to be shown the nearest 
way to Oxford street, and the fellow, 


after pausing a moment to chew his sus- 
picions, walked with me slowly to the 
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southwest corner of Berkeley Square and 
pointed northward. 

‘*That’s your road,’’ he growled, ‘‘straight 
on. And don’t you forget it.’’ 

He stood and watched me on my way. 
Nor did I dare to turn aside until well clear 
of the square. At the crossing of Davies 
and Grosvenor streets, however, | supposed 
myself safe, and halted for a moment. 

From the shadow of a porch at my elbow 
a thin voice accosted me. 

**Kind gentleman a 

‘*Heh?’’ I spun round on her sharply; for 
it was a woman, stretching out one skinny 
hand, and gathering her rags together with 
the other. 

‘*Kind gentlemen, spare a copper! I’ve 
known better days, I have, indeed.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said I, ‘‘as it happens, I’m in the 
same case. And they couldn’t be much 
worse, could they ?’’ 

She drew a shuddering breath back through 
her teeth, but still held out her hand. I 
felt for my last coin, and her fingers closed 
on it so sharply that their long nails scraped 
the back of mine. 

**Kind gentleman 

‘*Ay, they are kind, are they not ?’’ 

She stared at me, and in a nerveless tone 
let one horrible oath escape her. 

‘‘There’ll be one less before morning,’’ 
said I, ‘‘if that’s any consolation to you. 
Good-night!’’ Setting off at a shuffling run, 
I doubled back along Grosvenor street and 
Bond street to the point where I hoped to 
pick up the trail again. And just there, at 
the issue of Bruton street, two constables 
stood ready for me. 

‘‘T thought as much,’’ said the one who 
set me on my way. ‘‘Hi, you! Wait a mo- 
ment, please,’’ then to the other. ‘‘Best 
turn his pockets out, Jim.”’ 

“If you dare to try ’? IT began, with 
my hand in my pocket; the next moment I 
found myself sprawling face downward on 
the sharp crust of snow. 

‘*Hullo, constables !’’ said a voice, ‘*‘what’s 
the row ?’’ 

It was Gervase. He had turned leisurely 
back from the slope of Conduit street and 
came strolling down the road with his hands 
in his pockets. 

“‘This fellow, sir—we have reason to 
think he was followin’ you.”’ 

‘‘Quite right,’’ Gervase answered, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘of course he was.”’ 

“Oh, if you knew it, sir 

“Certainly I knew it. In fact, he was fol- 
lowing at my invitation.’’ 


” 


” 
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‘What for did he tell me a lie, then?’’ 
muttered the constable, chapfallen. 


I had picked myself up by this time and 


was wiping my face. ‘‘Look here,’’ I put 
in, ‘‘I asked you the way to Oxford street; 
that and nothing else.’’ And I went on to 
summarize my opinion of him. 

“Oh, it’s you can swear a bit,’’ he 
growled. ‘‘I heard you just now.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ Gervase interposed, suavely, 
drawing the glove from his right hand and 
letting flash a diamond finger ring in the 
lamplight; ‘‘he is a bit of a beast, police- 
man, and it’s not for the pleasure of it that 
I want his company.’’ 

A sovereign passed from hand to hand. 
The other constable had discreetly drawn off 
a pace or two. 

** All the same, it’s a rum go.’ 

**Yes, isn’t it?’’ Gervase assented in his 
heartiest tone. ‘‘Here is my card, in case 
you’re not satisfied.’’ 

‘If you’re satisfied 7 

‘Quite so. Good-night!’’ Gervase thrust 
both hands into his pockets again, and 
strode off. I followed him, with a heart 
hotter than ever—followed him like a 
whipped cur, as they say. Yes, that was 
just it. He who had already robbed me of 
everything else had now kicked even the 
pedestal from under me as a figure of trag- 
edy. Five minutes ago I had been the im- 
placable avenger tracking my unconscious 
victim across the city. Heaven knows how 
small an excuse it was for self-respect; but 
one who kas lost character may yet chance 
to catch a dignity from circumstance, 
and to tell the truth, for all my desperate 
earnestness, | had allowed my vanity to 
take some artistic satisfaction in the 
sinister chase. It has struck me—shall I 
say?—as an effective ending, nor had I 
failed to note that the snow lent it a ro- 
mantic touch. 

And behold, the unconscious victim knew 
all about it, and had politely interfered 
when a couple of unromantic ‘‘bobbies’’ 
threatened the performance by tumbling the 
stalking avenger into the gutter. They had 
knocked my tragedy into harlequinade as 
easily as you might bash in a hat; and my 
enemy had refined the cruelty of it by com- 
ing to the rescue and ironically restarting 
the poor play on lines of comedy. I saw too 
late that [ ought to have refused his help, 
to have assaulted the constable and been 
hauled to the police station. Not an impres- 
sive wind-up, to be sure—but less humiliat- 
ing than this! Even so, Gervase might have 
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trumped the poor card by following with a 
gracious offer to bail me out! 

As it was, I had put the whip into his 
hand, and must follow him like a cur. The 
distance he kept assured me that similitude 
had not escaped him. He strode on without 
deigning a single glance behind, still in cold 
derision presenting me his broad back and 
silently challenging me to shoot. And I fol- 
lowed, hating him worse than ever, swear- 
ing that the last five minutes should not be 
forgotten, but charged for royally when the 
reckoning came to be paid. 

I followed thus up Conduit street, up 
Regent street, and across the Circus. The 
frost had deepened and the mud in the road- 
way crackled under our feet. At the Circus 
I began to guess, and when Gervase struck 
off into Great Portland street, and thence by 
half a dozen turnings northward by east, | 
knew to what house he was leading me. 
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At the entrance of the side street in 
which it stood he halted and motioned me to 
come close. 

‘Tl forget,’’ he said, with a jerk of his 
thumb, ‘‘if you still have the entry. These 
people are not particular, to be sure.’’ 

‘“‘T have not,’’ I answered, and felt my 
cheeks burning. He could not see this, nor 
could I see the lift of his eyebrows as he 
answered : 

‘Ah? I hadn’t heard of it . You'd 
better step round by the mews, then. You 
know the window, the one which opens into 
the passage leading to street. Wait 
there. It may be ten minutes before I can 
open.”’ 

I nodded. The house was a corner one, 
between the street and a by-lane tenanted 
mostly by cabmen; and at the back of it ran 
the mews where they stabled their horses. 
Half-way down this mews a narrow alley cut 
across it at right angles; a 
passage unfrequented by 
traffic, known only to the 
stablemen, and in the daytime 
used only by their children, 
who played hop-scotch on the 
flagged pavement when no one 
interrupted them. You won- 
dered at its survival—from 
end to end it must have 
measured a good fifty yards 
in a district where every 
square foot of ground fetched 
money, until you learned that 
the house had belonged in the 
twenties to a nobleman who 
left a name for eccentric 
profligacy and who, as owner 
of the land, could afford to 
indulge his humors. The es- 
tate since his death was in no 
position to afford money for 
alterations, and the present 
tenants of the house found 
the passage convenient 
enough. 

My footsteps disturbed no 
one in the sleeping mews; 
and doubling back noiselessly 
through the passage, I took 
up my station beside the one 
low window which opened 
upon it from the blank back 
premises of the house. Even 
with the glimmer of snow to 
help me, I had to grope for 
the window sill to make sure 
of my bearings. The minutes 
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crawled by, and the only sound came from 
a stall where one of the horses had kicked 
through his thin straw bedding and was 
shuffling an uneasy hoof upon the cobbles. 
Then, just as I, too, had begun to shuffle 
my frozen feet, I heard a scratching sound, 
the unbolting of a shutter, and Gervase 
drew up the sash softly. 

‘*Nip inside,’’ he whispered. ‘‘No more 
noise than you can help. I have sent off the 
night porter. He tells me the bank is still 
going in the front of the house—half a 
dozen playing, perhaps.’’ 

I hoisted myself over the sill and dropped 
inside. The wall of this annex—which had 
no upper floor and invited you to mistake it 
for a harmless studio—was merely a sheath, 
so to speak. Within, a corridor divided it 
from the true wall of the room; and this 
room had no window or top light, though a 
handsome one in the roof—a dummy—be- 
guiled the eyes of its neighbors. 

There was but one room—an apartment 
of really fine proportions, never used by the 
tenants of the house, and known but to a 
few curious ones among its frequenters. 

The story went that the late owner, Kar! 
C , had reason to believe himself per- 
sistently cheated at cards by his best friends, 
and in particular by a duke of the blood 
royal who could hardly be accused to his 
face. The earl’s sense of honor forbade him 
to accuse any meaner man while the ~ig 
culprit went unrebuked. Therefore he con- 
tinued to lose magnificently while he devised 
a new room for play—the room into which I 
now followed Gervase. 

I had stood in it once before, and admired 
the courtly and costly thoroughness of the 
earl’s rebuke. I had imagined him conduct- 
ing his expectant guests to the door, usher- 
ing them in with a wave of the hand and 
taking his seat tranquilly amid the dead, 
embarrassed silence; had imagined him fac- 
ing the royal duke and asking, ‘‘Shall we 
cut?’’ with a voice of the politest inflection. 

For the room was a sheet of mirrors. 
Mirrors paneled the walls, the doors, the 
very backs of the shutters. The tables had 
mirrors for tops; the whole ceiling was one 
vast mirror. From it depended three great 
candelabra of cut glass set with reflectors 
here, there, and everywhere. 

I had heard that even the floor was origi- 
nally of polished brass. If so, the later owner 
must have ripped up the plates and sold 
them; for now a few cheap Oriental rugs 
carpeted the unpolished boards. The place 
was abominably dusty; the striped yellow 
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curtains had lost half their rings and drooped 
askew from their soiled vallances. Across 
one of the wall panels ran an ugly scar. A 
smell of rat pervaded the air. The present 
occupiers had no use for a room so obvious- 
ly unsuitable to games of chance, as they 
understood chance; and I doubt if a servant 
entered it once a month. Gervase had or- 
dered candles and a fire; but the chimney 
was out of practice, and the smoke wreathed 
itself slowly about us as we stood surround- 
ed by the ghostly company of our reflected 
selves. 

‘‘We shall not ke disturbed,’’ said Ger- 
vase. ‘‘I told the man I was expecting a 
friend, that our business.was private, and 
that until he called I wished to be alone. I 
did not explain by what entrance I expected 
him. The people in the front cannot hear 
us. Havea cigar?’’ He pushed the open 
case toward me. Then, as I drew back, 
‘*You’ve no need to he scrupulous,’’ he 
added, ‘‘seeing that they were bought with 
your money.”’ 

“If that’s so, I will,’’ said I; and having 
chosen one, struck a match. Glancing round 
I saw a hundred small flames spurt up, and 
a hundred men hold them to a hundred glow- 
ing cigar tips. 

“‘After you with the match.’’ Gervase 
took it from me with a steady hand. He, 
too, glanced about him while he puffed. 
“*lioh !’’—he blew a long cloud, and shivered 
within his furred overcoat—“‘what a gang !’’ 

‘‘It takes all sorts to make a world,’’ said 
I, fatuously, for lack of anything better. 

“Don’t be a damned idiot,’’ he answered, 
flicking the dust off one of the gilt chairs 
and afterward cleaning a space for his 
elbow on the looking-glass table. ‘‘It takes 
only two sorts to make the world we’ve 
lived in, and that’s you and I.’’ He gazed 
slowly round the walls. ‘‘You and I, and a 
few fellows like us; not to mention the 
women, who don’t count.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said I, ‘‘as far as the world goes 

if you must discuss it—I always found it 
a good-enough place.’”’ 

‘‘Because you started as an unconsider- 
ing fool; and because afterward, when we 
came to grips, you were the under-dog, and 
I gave you no time. My word, how I have 
hustled you!’’ 

I yawned. ‘‘All right; I can wait. Only 
if you suppose I came here to listen to your 
moral reflections ig 

He pulled the cigar from between his 
teeth and looked at me along it. 

‘‘! know perfectly well why you came 
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“He stood up and folded his arms. ‘Shoot then, and—’” 
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here,’’ he said, slowly, and paused. ‘‘Hadn’t 
we better have it out—with the cards on 
the table?’’ He drew a small revolver from 
his pocket and laid it with a light clink on 
the table before him. I hesitated for a mo- 
ment, then followed his example; and the 
silent men around us did the same. 

A smile curled his thin lips as he observed 
this multiplied gesture. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, 
as if to himself, ‘‘that is what it all comes 
to.”’ 

‘*And now,”’ said I, ‘‘since you know my 
purpose here, perhaps you will tell me 


yours. ”’ 
‘‘That is just what I am trying to explain. 
Only you are so impatient, and it Well, 


it’s a trifle complicated.’’ He puffed for a 
moment in silence. ‘‘Roughly, it might be 
enough to say that I saw you standing out- 
side my house a while ago; that I needed a 
talk with you alone, in some private place; 
that I guessed, if you saw me, you would 
follow with no more invitation, and that, so 
reasoning, I led you here, where no one is 
likely to interrupt us.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ I admitted, ‘‘all that seems plain 
sailing.”’ 

‘*Quite so; but it’s at this point the thing 
grows complicated.’’ He rose and walking 
to the fire-place, turned his back on me, 
spread out his palms to the blaze. ‘‘Well?’’ 
he asked, after a moment, gazing into the 
mirror before him. ‘‘Why don’t you shoot ?’’ 

I thrust my hands into my trouser pockets 
and leaned back, staring —I dare say sulkily 
enough —at the two revolvers within grasp. 
‘*‘l’ve got my code,’’ I muttered. 

‘*The code of —these mirrors. You won’t 
do the thing, because it’s not the thing to 
do; because these fellows’’—he waved a 
hand and the ghosts waved back at him 
‘‘don’t do such things, and you haven’t the 
nerve to sin off your own bat. Come’’—he 
strolled back to his seat and leaned toward 
me across the table—‘‘it’s not much to 
boast of, but at this eleventh hour we must 
snatch what poor credit we can. You are, | 
suppose, a more decent fellow for not hav- 
ing fired; and I 3y the way, you did 
feel the temptation ?”’ 

I nodded. ‘*‘You may put your money on 
that. I never see you without wanting to 
kill you. What’s more, I’m going to do it.”’ 

**And I,’’ he said, ‘‘knew the temptation 
and risked it. No; let’s be honest about it. 
There was no risk; because, my good sir, I 
know you to a hair.”’ 

‘‘There was,’’ I growled. 

‘‘Pardon me, there was none. I came 
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here having a word to say to you, and these 
mirrors have taught me how to say it. Take 
a look at them. . the world we are 
leaving that’s it; and a damned 
second-hand, second-class one at that.’’ 

He paced slowly round on it, slewing his 
body in the chair. 

“*I say a second-class one,’’ he resumed; 
‘‘hecause, my dear Reggie, when all’s said 
and done we are second-class, the pair of 
us, and pretty bad second-class. I met you 
first at Harrow. Our fathers had money; 
they wished us to be gentlemen without well 
understanding what it meant; and with un- 
limited pocket money, and his wits about 
him, any boy can make himself a power ina 
big school. That is what we did; toward 
the end we even set the fashion for a certain 
set, and a rank bad fashion it was. But, in 
truth, we had no business there; on every 
point of breeding we were outsiders. I sus- 
pect it was a glimmering consciousness of 
this that made us hate each other from the 
first. We understood one another too well. 
Oh, there’s no mistake about it! Whatever 
we’ve missed in life, you and I have hated.’’ 

He paused, eyeing me queerly. I kept 
my hands in my pockets. ‘‘Go on,’’ I said. 

‘From Harrow we went to college—the 
same business over again. We drifted, of 
course, into the same set, for already we 
had become necessary to each other. We 
set the pace of that set; were its apparent 
leaders. But, in truth, we were alone—you 
and I—as much alone as two shipwrecked 
men on araft. The others were shadows to 
us; we followed their code because we had 
to be gentlemen, but we did not understand 
it in the least. For, after all, the roots of 
that code lay in the breeding and tradition 
of honor, with which we had no concern. To 
each other you and I were intelligible and 
real; but as concerned that code and the 
men who followed it by right of birth and 
nature we were looking-glass men imitating 
—imitating —imitating.’’ 

‘“‘We set the pace,’’ said I. ‘‘You’ve 
allowed that.’’ 

“‘To be sure we did. We even modified 
the code a bit—to its hurt; though as con- 
scious outsiders we could dare very little. 
For instance, the talk of our associates 
about women—and no doubt their thoughts, 
too—grew sensibly baser. The sanctity of 
gambling debts, on the other hand, we did 
nothing to impair; because we had money. 
I recall your virtuous indignation at the 
amount of paper floated by poor W—— to- 
ward the end of the great baccarat term. 
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Poor devil! he paid up-—or his father did— 
and took his name off the books. He’s in 
Ceylon now, I believe. At length you have 
earned a partial right to sympathize, or 
would have, if only you had paid up.”’ 

‘*Take care, Gervase.’ 

‘““My good sir, don’t miss my point. 
Wasn’t I just as indignant with W 7 
I’d been warned off Newmarket Heath—if 
I’d been shown the door of the hell we’re 
sitting in-—shouldn’t I feel just as you are 
feeling? Try to understand!’’ 

‘“You forget Elaine, I think.’’ 

‘Certainly I do not forget Elaine. We 
left college, I to add money to money in my 
father’s office, you to display your accom- 
plishments in spending what your father 
had earned. That was the extent of differ- 
ence. ‘To both of us money and the indul- 
gence it buys, meant everything in life. All 
I can boast of is the longer sight. The office 
hours were a nuisance, I admit; but I was 
clever enough to keep my hold on the old 
set, and then, after office hours, I met you 
constantly, and studied and hated you 
studied you because I hated you. Elaine 
came between us. You fell in love with 
her. That I, too, should fall in love with 
her was no coincidence, but the severest 
of logic. Given such a woman and two 
such men, no other course of fate is 
conceivable. She made it necessary for 
me to put hate into practice. If she 
had not offered herself, why then it would 
have been somebody else, that’s all. Good 
Lord!’’ he rapped the table and his voice 
rose for the first time above its level tone 
of exposition, ‘‘you don’t suppose all my 
study—all my years of education—were to 
be wasted !’’ 

He checked himself, eyed me again, and 
resumed in his old voice: 

‘*You wanted money by this time. 
a solicitor—your old college friend, and you 
came to me. I knew you would come, as 
surely as I knew you would not fire that 
pistol just now. For years I had trained 
myself to look into your mind and anticipate 
its working. Don’t I tell you that from the 
first you were the only real creature this 
world held for me? You were my only book, 
and I had to learn you; at first without fixed 
purpose, then deliberately. And when the 
time came | put into practice what I knew; 
just that and no more. My dear Reggie, you 
never had a chance.’’ 

**Elaine?’’ I muttered again. 

“*Elaine was the girl for you——or for 
Just that again, and no more. 


I was 


ne. 
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“By George!”’ said I, letting out a laugh. 
“Tf I thought that ‘i 

‘*What?”’ 

‘‘Why, that after ruining me, you have 
missed being happy.”’ 

He sighed impatiently, and his eyes, 
though he kept them fastened on mine, 
seemed to be living. ‘‘I thought,’’ he said, 
‘‘T could time your intelligence over any 


fence. But to-night there’s something 
wrong. Either I’m out of practice or your 


brain has been going to the deuce. 
man! You’re shying at every bank! 
drink, hey? or hunger ?’’ 

“It might be a little of both,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘But stay a moment and let me 
get things straight. I stood between you 
and Elaine—-no, give me time-—between you 
and your aims, whatever they were. Very 
well. You trod over me; or, rather, you 
pulled me up by the roots and pitched me 
into outer darkness to rot. And now it 
seems that, after all, you are not content. 
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In the devil’s name, why? 


What, 
Is it 


‘*Why? Oh, cannot you see? Take 
a look at these mirrors again—our world, I 
tell you. See—you and I—you and |] 


always you and I! Man, I pitched you into 
darkness, as you say, and then I woke and 
knew the truth that you were necessary to 
me.”’ 

‘*Hey?”’ 

““T cant do without you!’ It broke from 
him inacry. ‘‘So help me, God, Reggie, it 
is the truth!’’ 

I stared in his face for half a minute, 
maybe, and broke out laughing. ‘‘Jeshurun 
waxed fat, and—turned sentimental! A 
nice copy-book job you make of it, too! 

“Oh, bring my brother back to me 
I cannot play alone! 

‘*Perhaps you’d like me to buy a broom 
and hire the crossing in Lennox Gardens? 
Then you’d be able to contemplate me ail 
day long and nourish your fine, fat soul with 
delicate eating. Pah! you make me sick.’’ 

“*Tt’s the truth,’’ said he, quietly. 

“It may be. To me it looks a sight more 
like foie gras. Can’t do without me, can’t 
you? Well, I can jolly well do without you, 
and I’m going to.”’ 

‘*T warn you,’’ he said. ‘‘I have done you 
an injury or two in my time, but, by George, 
if I stand up and let you shoot me 
Well, I hate you badly enough, but I won’t 
let you do it without fair warning.’’ 

“I'll risk it, anyway,’’ said I. 

we He stood up and folded 


Very well.”’ 
his arms. ‘‘Shoot then, and be damned.’’ 








The Room of Mirrors 


—looking straight on me, 


I put out my hand to the revolver, hesi- 
tated, and withdrew it. 
That’s not the way,’’ I said. ‘‘I’ve got 
my code as I told you before.”’ 
‘Does the code forbid suicide?’’ he asked. 
‘That’s a different thing.’’ 


who stood in my tattered clothes in the full 


glare of the lamp.” 


“Not at all. The man who 
suicide kills an unarmed man.’’ 
‘*But the unarmed man happens to be 
himself.’’ 
‘*Suppose that in this instance your dis- 
tinction won’t work? Look here,’’ 
? 


commits 


he went 
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on as I pushed back my chair impatiently, 
‘*T have one truth more for you. I swear I 
believe that what we have hated, we two, 
is not each other, but ourselves or our own 
likeness. I swear I believe we two have so 
shared natures in hate that no power can 
untwist and separate them to render each 
his own. But I swear also I believe that if 
you lift that revolver to kill, you will take 
aim, not at me, but by instinct at a worse 


enemy—yourself, vital in your enemy’s 
heart.’’ 
‘““You have some pretty theories to- 


night,’’ I sneered. ‘‘Perhaps you’ll go on 
to tell me which of us two has been Elaine’s 
husband, feeding daintily in Lennox Gar- 
dens, clothed in purple and fine linen, while 
the other ‘ 

He_ interrupted 
revolver and striding 
again. 

**So be it, since you will have it so. Kill 
me,’’ he added, with a queer look, ‘‘and 
perhaps you may go back to Lennox Gar- 
dens and enjoy all these things in my 
place.”’ 

I took my station. Both revolvers were 
leveled now. I took sight along mine at his 
detested face. It was white, but curiously 
eager—-hopeful even. I lowered my arm, 
scanning his face still; and still scanning it, 
set my weapon down on the table. 

‘‘T believe you are mad,’’ said I, slowly. 
‘“‘But one thing I see—that, mad or not, 
you’re in earnest. For some reason, you 
want me to kill you, therefore that shall 
wait. For some reason it is torture to you 
to live and do without me. Well, I’ll try 
you with that. It will do me good to hurt 
you a bit.’’ Islipped the revolver into my 
pocket and tapped it. ‘‘Though I don’t un- 
derstand them I won’t quarrel with your 
sentiments so long as you suffer from them. 
When that fails, I’ll find another opportunity 
for this. Good-night!’’ I stepped to the 
door. 

“*Reggie!’’ 

I shut the door on his cry, crossed the 
corridor and climbing out through the win- 
dow, let myself drop into the lane. 

As my feet touched the snow a revolver 
shot rang out in the room behind me. 

I caught at the frozen sill to steady my- 
self, and crouching there, listened. Surely 
the report must have alarmed the house. | 
waited for the sound of footsteps, waited 
for three minutes— perhaps longer. None 
came. To be sure, the room stood well 
apart from the house; but it was incredible 


me by picking up his 
to the fire-place 
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that the report should have awakened no 
one. My own ears still rang with it. 

Still no footsteps came. The horse in the 
stable close by was still shuffling his hoof 
on the cobbles. . No other sound broke the 
silence. 

Very stealthily I hoisted myself up on 
the sill again, listened, dropped inside, and 
tiptoed my way to the door. The candles 
were still burning in the Room of Mirrors. 
And by the light of them, as I entered, 
Gervase stepped to meet me. 

‘*Ah, it’s you,’’ I stammered. 

that is, I thought Pe 

And with that I saw, recognized with a 
catch of the breath, that the figure I spoke 
to was not Gervase, but my own reflected 
image stepping forward, with pale face and 
ghastly, from a mirror. Yet a moment before 
I could have sworn it was Gervase. 

Gervase lay stretched on the hearthrug 
with his hand toward the fire. I caught up 
a candle and bent over him. His features 
were not to be recognized. 

As I straightened myself up with the can- 
dle in my hand, for an instant those features, 
obliterated in the flesh, gazed at me in a 
ring, a hundred times repeated behind a 
hundred candles. And again at a second 
glance I saw that the face was not Ger- 
vase’s, but my own. 

I set down the candle and made off, clos- 
ing the door behind me. The horror of it 
held me by the hair, but I flung it off and 
pelted down the lane and through the mews. 
Once in the street I breathed again, pulled 
myself together, and set off at a rapid 
walk, southward, but not clearly knowing 
whither. 

As a matter of fact, I took the line by 
which I had come with the single difference 
that I made straight into Berkeley Square 
through Bruton street. I had, I say, no 
clear purpose in following this line rather 
than another. I had none for taking Lennox 
Gardens on the way to my squalid lodgings in 
Chelsea. I had a purpose, no doubt; but 
will swear it only grew definite as I came in 
sight of the lamp still burning beneath Ger- 
vase’s portico. 

There was a figure, too, under the lamp 

the butler, bending there and rolling up 
the strip of red carpet. As he pulled its 
edges from the frozen snow I came on him 
suddenly. 

**Oh, it’s you, sir!’’ He stood erect, and 
with the air of a man infinitely relieved. 
‘*Gervase !’’ 

The door opened wide and there stood 


**T heard 
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“Gervase lay stretched on the hearth rug 


Elaine in her ball gown, a-glitter with dia- 
monds. 

‘*Gervase, dear—where have you been? 
We have been terribly anxious si 

She said it, looking straight down on me 

on me, who stood in my tattered clothes 
in the full glare of the lamp. And then I 
heard the butler catch his breath, and sud- 
denly her voice trailed off in wonder and 
pitiful disappointment. 

“It’s not Gervase! It’s Reg—Mr. Trav- 
ers. I beg your pardon. I thought es 

But I passed up the steps and stood be- 
fore her, and said, as she drew back: 


“‘There has been an accident. Gervase 
has shot himself.’’ I turned to the butler. 
**You had better run to the police station. 
Stay! Take this revolver. It won’t count 
anything as evidence; but I ask you to ex- 
amine it and make sure all the chambers are 
loaded.’’ 

A thud in the hall interrupted me. I ran 
in and knelt beside Elaine, and as I stooped 
to lift her—as my hand touched her hair 
this was the jealous question on my lips: 

‘“‘What has she to do with it? It is I 
who cannot do without him—who must miss 
him always!’’ 


THE BUSINESS OF THE EXPRESS 
COMPANIES 


By PETER 


HE great express companies have now 

become so thoroughly a part of our 

every-day life that they may be classed 
with the other important things with which 
we are so familiar that we know nothing 
about them. They do their work so quietly 
and unostentatiously, and we are so accus- 
tomed to avail ourselves of their services, 
that it seems as superfluous to ask the rea- 
son for their existence as it would be to ask 
why a man has two hands instead of one, or 
why his blood circulates. It is only when 
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these giant companies are studied and their 
achievements considered that their impor- 
tance in our social organism can be seen. 
Only in a highly civilized country, and one 
with many advantages are they possible, and 
only in such a country is the need of them 
felt. 

The business of the express companies is 
now so comprehensive that, in trying to 
describe it, one is left in doubt whether it 
would be easier to tell what they do or what 
they do not do. The underlying principle of 
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these enterprises is to give patrons a per- 
sonal agent at a minimum cost. In conse- 
quence, the express companies are prepared 
to execute all legitimate commissions, and 
where and at any time, and a man cannot 
discover what they do not do without first 
making an application. In order to test 
their capacity in this respect, the writer 
remarked to the manager of one of the big 
companies : 

‘‘T understand that in several European 
countries it sometimes happens that a man 
cannot get away to attend his own wedding. 
He then marries by proxy, and has his wife 
brought to him. If aman came to you ask- 
ing that your company perform such a ser- 
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it would be impossible for him to go to the 
fatherland for his bride. He applied to our 
agent in San Francisco and made the neces- 
sary deposit. He also furnished a descrip- 
tion of the girl, and our correspondent in 
Germany was instructed to purchase tickets 
and send her to America. Our agent at New 
York met her at the steamer with railroad 
tickets and started her westward across the 
continent. Wherever she had to change cars 
our agents met her and sent her forward 
until she was delivered to the prospective 
bridegroom.”’ 

Of course, the case cited was unusual, but 
the fact that it received prompt attention 
simply goes to show that while all ordinary 
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vice for him, would you undertake the com- 
mission ?’” 

‘*Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘the order would be 
unusual, but I think we could attend to it 
all right. If the customer made the neces- 
sary deposit to cover expenses, we would 
instruct our correspondent nearest to the 
home of the bride to go through the cere- 
mony as the law of the country required, 
and then see the bride safely started on her 
lonely honeymoon trip. Our agents would 
meet her wherever she had to change steam- 
ers or cars, and finally deliver her safely to 
her husband. The fact is that would only be 
going a step farther than we went a few 
years ago for a man who lived in California. 
Before leaving Germany he had become 
engaged to a girl, and when he was finally 
in a position to start housekeeping he found 


commissions are prepared for, the unusual 
ones can be executed without undue excite- 
ment. 

Organized primarily for the purpose of 
conveying small packages safely and deliver- 
ing them promptly, the express companies 
have undergone a constant evolution that 
keeps them in touch with every form of 
material advancement. Whenever a new 
need became felt in the commercial world the 
express companies were always the first to 
meet it. They were pioneers in opening the 
West with their stage lines, mail service and 
banks, and have everywhere moved in the 
vanguard of progress. The present perfec- 
tion of our mail service is largely due to the 
competition of the express companies, and 
their system of issuing money orders payable 
at any of their offices has forced the Postal 
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Department greatly to improve that branch 
of its service. Of late years their business 
in carrying large amounts of freight has 
been trenched upon by the trusts, that 
always aim at eliminating middlemen, and 
this also has been due to the example they 
set in chartering special trains where they 
could be used profitably. But although the 
Government and the trusts have learned 
much from them, the expressmen still con- 
tinue their business, for the average in- 
dividual cannot very well get along without 
their services. The fact is, that having com- 
menced as middlemen chiefly in one line 

transportation—the express companies now 
do the work of middlemen of 
all kinds. They attend to pur- 
chases and sales, and to every 
variety of legal _ business, 
from searching a title to su- 
ing for a debt. They file 
models of inventions and get 
out patents, and have been 
known to stake out a properly 
described mining claim and 
attend to its development. The 
suburban lady, whose husband 
is disobliging, or color-blind, 
can safely entrust them with 
a piece of silk to match, and 
they will send an expert to 
match it for her and make 
the desired purchase. The 
actress who is forced by bad 
business to pawn her diamonds 
for money to get back to the 
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Rialto, can commission them, when 
prosperity has returned, to redeem 
her jewels, or pay the interest and 
have the pawn tickets renewed. In 
their C. O. D. departments they 
deliver goods for stores and col- 
lect for them, and they also attend 
to the collection of insurance bene- 
fits, payment of lodge dues and 
taxes. A young man can order an 
engagement ring through them, 
and the bride can order such parts 
of her trosseau as she cannot se- 
cure from local dealers. They will 
cheerfully attend to the engraving 
of card plates, with neatness and 
dispatch, will have clothes pressed 
and cleaned, and make themselves 
useful in almost every way the mind 
can conceive. These things are 
mentioned simply to give some idea 
of the surprising things that ex- 
press companies do. To describe 
their business in all its ramifications would be 
to describe practically every line of business 
in which one man commissions another to do 
anything for him. Of late there has been 
some agitation against the express com- 
panies on the ground that their usefulness 
has been ended by the introduction of fast 
freights and the package postage system of 
the Government, but those who argue in this 
way have no conception of the extent to 
which their business has grown. Though the 
trusts may be able to take advantage of the 
fast freights, and have their own delivery 
wagons at important points, there is still 
much business that even they cannot help 
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turning over to the express companies. In- 
stead of being unnecessary middlemen, it 
looks as if the express companies were likely 
in time to monopolize the whole middleman 
business. 

In order to accomplish so many different 
kinds of business with the accuracy and dis- 
patch that establishes confidence and ensures 
continued patronage, the express companies 
are obliged to have an organization that is 
marvelously sensitive and responsive. They 
are obliged to be in the closest touch with 
all modern facilities, and to be able to com- 
mand more prompt service than would be 
possible for individuals. And this organiza- 
tion they certainly have. They have con- 
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But despite the multiplicity of their ser- 
vices, the organization of the express com- 
panies is wonderfully simple. They avail 
themselves of the organizations already in 
existence and attend to various kinds of 
business as experts. In small places, their 
agents, who not infrequently act as station 
masters for some railroad or vice versa, re- 
ceive orders which are forwarded to the im- 
portant centres, directed to the proper 
departments, where they receive prompt 
attention. In the large cities, each office 
has as many departments as there are busi- 
nesses attended to. The C. O. D. depart- 
ment has its own force of clerks, as also 
have the money order departments, commis- 
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tracts with the railroad, steamship and 
through trolley lines, giving them special 
facilities, and at an earlier day they had 
their own stage lines. They use the tele- 
phone, telegraph and cable to secure greater 
promptness, have their own piers and ter- 
minals, and they have brokerage offices 
where custom duties are paid. Every new 
invention in transportation and communica- 
tion receives their immediate attention in 
the hope that it will enable them to respond 
more and ever more promptly to the needs 
of our feverishly hurried civilization. In- 
deed, it may safely be predicted that if fly- 
ing machines are ever perfected the express 
companies will be the first to avail them- 
selves of their more rapid rate of travel. 


sion departments, custom brokerage depart- 
ments, and insurance departments, and each 
office has a manager who may be consulted 
about all orders that are so unusual as to be 
out of the immediate province of any of 
these. At all important centres large forces 
of men are kept night and day at the sta- 
tions to attend to the transference of ex- 
pressed matter, and the receipts of express 
companies often cover the responsibility of 
carrying goods over half a dozen different 
roads. Besides, all valuable goods and par- 
cels can be insured with the companies so as 
to cover damage and loss. For the handling 
of perishable goods like meats, oysters and 
fruits, they have special refrigerator cars, 
and they also have special cars for carrying 
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horses and stock. In handling the large 
amount of money and jewelry with which they 
are constantly intrusted, they provide against 
loss by robbery or accident by having special 
fire and burglar-proof safes on all trains, the 
combinations of which are known only to the 
officials at important centres where goods 
are to be delivered or transferred. These 
safes with their stores of bullion and jewelry 
have often excited the cupidity of robbers, 
and many highwaymen are now languishing 
in jail for attempting to rifle them. In the 
good old days, when the West was crossed 
by stage coaches, the bullion and valuables 
carried by the express companies made 
special guards necessary, and much of the 
adventure literature of the country is based 
on the attempts to rob the Wells-Fargo 
stages. But then, as now, in other depart- 
ments, the express companies employed 
experts, and the shooting of some of their 
stage guards when attacked is still a matter 
of joyous admiration 


some extent wagons are sent to places 
where they are needed in response to orders 
received over the telephone, telegraph, or 
by messenger ; but patrons who use the ex- 
press service constantly are called upon ct 
regular intervals. Wagons have regular 
routes and call on customers in methodical 
order; but perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the work is that by which much 
of the occasional business of large cities is 
done. In the business districts offices are 
provided with cards or boards on which the 
names of the various companies are plainly 
printed, and when an express wagon is need- 
ed the sign is prominently displayed by the 
door or from a window. As the drivers go 
about their work of collection and delivery 
they keep a constant lookout for these calls, 
and in that way the business is attended to 
with but little formality or delay. In a city 
like New York where there are at least 
seven hundred express wagons on the streets 





The importance of the 
financial business transac- 
tions of the express com- 
panies is shown by the fact 
that in times of panic they 
have been trusted with the 
collection of money rather 
than the banks. Of course 
this is largely due to the 
fact that they make all col- 
lections in currency, and 
for the same reason they 
still are called upon to col- 
lect notes and drafts even 
by the banks whose business 
they trench upon. 

The method of collecting 
matter te be expressed is 
simple but interesting. To 
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constantly, and where the business district 
is compact, a sign is seldom displayed for 
any length of time before a wagon responds 
to the signal. 

Some years ago an express company was 
organized to handle parcels as the Govern- 
ment handles letters, but it proved a failure. 
Boxes were placed prominently about the 
city, and parcels dropped into them with 
the proper fee, were collected at stated in- 
tervals and delivered. It was thought that 
in this way people making purchases in the 
city, and living in the suburbs, would be able 
to have their parcels forwarded without 
carrying them in crowded cars during the 
rush hours, but so many stores now have a 
special delivery system that fills the need 
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and deliver papers through special emplayees. 
The next mention of an enterprise of this 
kind is in an old document bearing the date 
of 1827, in which several business men of 
Wareham, Massachusetts, built and ran a 
wagon from that town to Boston for the 
transportation of merchandise and valuables. 
In 1886, business of the same kind was 
transacted over the Providence Railroad by 
William C. Gray, of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
and the leather bag which he carried on his 
trips may still be seen in one of the express 
offices in Boston. It was not until 1839, 


however, that the germ of the express busi- 
ness began to take proper form, and to 
branch out in the ways that are now so 
familiar. 


This step forward was due to the 
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that the business did not amount to enough 
to warrant its continuance. 

Now that the present importance of the 
express companies has been shown, it cannot 
but be of interest to trace the rapid evolu- 
tion of these institutions, especially as they 
are distinctly of American origin, and are as 
yet but slightly known in European coun- 
tries. 

The great express companies of the pres- 
ent day have undoubtedly developed from 
the custom of entrusting parcels to the old 
time stage drivers in the manner described 
by Dickens with so much humor and spirit. 
But the stages had been long in operation 
before any organized system of attending to 
commissions was developed. The first case 
recorded was in 1789, when the proprietors 
of the mail stages running from Boston to 
New York undertook to transact business 





enterprise of Mr. W. F. Harnden, who de- 
scribed himself and his venture in the fol- 
lowing advertisement in the Boston and New 
York papers: 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK EXPRESS CAR. 
IMPORTANT TO 
MERCHANTS, BROKERS, BOOKSELLERS & OTHERS. 
W. F. HARNDEN, 
For the last five years conductor and passenger clerk 
for the Boston and Worcester Railroad Company, has 
made arrangements with the Providence Railroad and 
New York Steamboat Companies to run a car through 
from Boston to New York, and vice versa, four times a 
week, commencing on Monday, March 4. He will ac- 
company the car himself, for the purpose of purchasing 
goods, collecting drafts, notes and bills. Orders of all 
kinds promptly attended to. He will take charge of all 
small packages of goods, bundles, etc., that may be in- 
trusted to his care, and see them safely delivered, and 
attend to forwarding merchandise of all descriptions 
(except that proscribed by the railroad companies) if 
directed to his care. All packages, bundles, etc., must 
> 
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be sent to office, No. 9 Court Street, Boston, or No. 1 
Wall Street, New York. 

Orders may be left at J. W. Clark & Co.’s, 6 City Hall; 
Colman’s Pavilion, Tremont Street; E. C. Stowell, 7 Elm 
Street, Boston; and J. P. Smith & Co.’s, 30 Wall Street, 
New York. Will leave Boston, Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, and New York the same days. 

What suggested to him that there was a 
field for such an enterprise was the fact that 
the railway stations and the wharves where 
the steamships landed were daily besieged 
by people seeking acquaintances about to 
make trips to the places where they wished 
to have packages delivered or commissions 
attended to. At that time the commercial 
organism of the country was quickening, and 
the need for an expeditious and accurate 
messenger service was beginning to be felt. 
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a short time, Harnden was doing a business 
that made necessary the employment of a 
considerable force, and the opening of 
offices in Boston, New York, Albany and 
Philadelphia. About this time the Cunard 
line of steamships began to operate between 
Liverpool and Boston, and Harnden imme- 
diately saw the possibility of a new develop- 
ment of his enterprise. He arranged for the 
delivery of parcels from the continent in the 
above-named cities, and was so attracted by 
this department of the work that he gave to 
it. his personal attention, and did much to 
stimulate emigration to this country. In 
fact, he became so engrossed with this work 
of emigration that he neglected his home 
enterprises and failed to keep pace with the 
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The national banking system had not then 
been developed, and letter postage was a 
dozen times greater than it is now, so that 
bankers, brokers and business men in hav- 
ing their notes redeemed and communica- 
tions made were frequently put to great 
trouble, and often found it necessary to make 
expensive trips. But although this was the 
case, they did not at once realize the value 
of Harnden’s enterprise, and give him the 
patronage he deserved. When not making 
the trips themselves, they were so accus- 
tomed to entrusting their business to friends 
who would attend to it for nothing that they 
could not easily fall in with the scheme that 
called for the payment of regular fees. The 
express business had come to stay, however, 
for it was started to satisfy a real need, and 
before a year had elapsed the business world 
began to avail itself of the new service. In 


opening up of the country which he was do- 
ing so much to bring about, and, much as he 
accomplished, he died a poor man. 

This neglect of the American end of the 
express business naturally gave an oppor- 
tunity to many others to embark in the en- 
terprise which had grown greatly in 
popularity. Small companies sprang up in 
every part of the country where there was a 
field for them, but none became so impor- 
tant as Harnden & Company until Alvin 
Adams undertook to start an opposition ex- 
press. At first he was considered an inter- 
loper on Harnden’s ground, and found it 
difficult to work up a business, but being a 
man of much perseverance he _ persisted, 
until he finally was able, with his partner, 
William B. Dinsmore, to buy out all the 
minor companies and to develop the busi- 
ness into every new field where an oppor- 
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tunity for it became evident. After estab- 
lishing a thorough organization in the East, 
he branched out to the South and South- 
west, and continued to prosper until in 1854 
the Adams Express Company bought out 
Harnden & Company and several important 
rivals. 

After Harnden, perhaps the most original 
man who devoted his attention to express 
business was Henry Wells, who started a 
company working between Albany and Buf- 
falo. He was the first to realize the possi- 
bilities of developing the express business 
toward the West, and, after many discour- 
agements, was finally able to get on a sound 
footing. His first great success, however, 
and the one that brought him enduring pros- 
perity was his famous letter service. The 
postage between New York and Buffalo was 
twenty-five cents on every letter, and Wells 
figured out that a handsome profit could be 
made by carrying letters at six cents each. 
His partners, on examination, agreed with 
the estimate, and he therefore started an 
express post office, selling stamps at the 
rate of twenty for one dollar, and soon car- 
ried the bulk of the mail along the route. 
From this department of their business their 
profits were much greater than those de- 
rived from the express packages. The Gov- 
ernment protested, and finally had the mess- 
engers arrested at every opportunity, but 
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citizens always stood ready to bail them out, 
and the express letter service was uninter- 
rupted. Wells, in behalf of himself and sev- 
eral wealthy merchants, offered to carry all 
the mail matter of the United States at an 
average rate of five cents per letter, but the 
proposal was rejected. Public opposition to 
high postage was too great to be resisted, 
however, and Congress at its next session 
reduced the rates two-thirds. Wells and 
others accordingly retired from the field, 
and resumed the carriage of express matter 
only. 

In 1845 Wells was joined by William G. 
Fargo, and the express business was pushed 
Westward with renewed energy. In 1852 
Wells, Fargo & Company’s express was or- 
ganized, having the Pacific coast as the 
objective point of its operations. Being well 
provided financially, the company adopted a 
policy of buying out local expresses and 
establishing new lines, and in a very short 
time had accomplished its ends. Other com- 
panies moved toward the West along other 
routes, but in 1866, all interests were con- 
solidated, and Wells, Fargo & Company con- 
trolled not only the express and letter- 
carrying business, but all the important 
stage lines between the Missouri River and 
Pacific Ocean. It was while opening up the 
West that the most picturesque side of the 
express business was developed. The life 
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Getting Express Matter Ready for Wagons. 


of the express messengers in those lawless 
days was full of thrilling adventures, and 
they figure largely in the stories that are 
told of those stirring times. When the 
Union and Central Pacific railways were 
completed, however, Wells, Fargo & Com- 
pany disposed of its stage lines and con- 
fined its operations to the express and bank- 
ing business which it still controls. 

sesides these important companies, which 
have been touched upon, because of the 
large amount of pioneer work they accom- 
plished, other companies continued to grow 
up as new railroads were completed and 
steamship lines put into operation. At the 
present time, there are, in all, sixteen large 
express companies in the United States, two 
in Canada, and two in Mexico. Their aggre- 
gate capitalization amounts to more than 
one hundred millions of dollars. In round 
numbers, they cover 200,000 miles of rail- 
road, steamboat and stage lines. They carry 
annually 100,000,000 packages of merchan- 
dise ; 20,000,000 money packages, and issue 
7,000,000 money orders. This service re- 
quires the employment of 50,000 men at 
40,000 agencies, and the use of 15,000 horses 
and 6,000 vehicles. 

Recent arguments in favor of a Govern- 
ment reduction of express rates has brought 
out a statement from the companies that 
excessive charges are impossible, owing to 
the keen competition that exists, and at the 
same time that the rates must be kept up 
on account of the necessity of employing 


men of high integrity and character owing 
to the value of commodities passing through 
their hands. They also furnish the follow- 
ing statement calculated to show their vari- 
ous expenses and the narrowness of their 
margin of profits: 


PS WO PAIIORGA siscsscsisssvscesscas 49.60 pet. 
Paid to employees............sseseeees 33.60 pet. 
Paid for office rents.........ceccocses Sold DO 
POG 200 TORN. cciccascsvcsssvanssecas .46 pet. 
Paid for stationery and supplies... 1.59 pet. 
Paid for stable expenses............ 3.35 pet. 


Paid for taxes and other expenses 3.15 pct. 


isis tar skencivcddxsasarssisanaass 94.54 pet. 


They make the further assertion that this 
profit of 5.46 per cent. is to some extent 
due to the profitable investment of the earn- 
ings of previous years, but such a statement 
must be accepted with caution, for in the 
present day of combinations, ‘‘Gentlemen’s 
Agreements’’ frequently exist where they 
are least suspected. Competition no doubt 
still exists, but it is not destructive, and 
the various companies work in wonderful 
harmony. A customer who wishes a commis- 
sion executed at a distant point is not infre- 
quently advised to take it to a rival concern 
that has greater facilities for its transaction. 
This does not smack of a very keen rivalry, 
but if the great express companies have no 
understanding as to the division of territory 
in this day of trusts, they are fit. subjects 
for admiration, if not incredulous surprise. 
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WO French sol- 
diers stood 
under the wil- 
lows and_ look- 
ed down at 
the brown cur- 
rent of the 
Nashwaak. 
The elder of 
the two was 
square-built 
and rugged, 
and his head 
did not top 
his comrade’s 
shoulder. The 

other was a youth not far out of his teens 
long of limb and stalwart of body. Though 
dressed in the uniform of the common 
soldier, his hands were white and his hair 
cued with care, and his bearing marked 
him for what we now call a ‘‘gentleman 
ranker.’’ Pierre d’Antolls was his name. 
He carried a musket, had great hopes of a 
sword, and sometimes toiled with the quill 
as Villebon’s secretary. The two men seemed 
lost in dream, or held as in a spell by the 
soft murmur of the water. On the other 
side of the stream lay meadows of rich, sun- 
burned grass, shaded here and there by elms 
of gigantic size. Beyond its mouth gleamed 
the wide St. John. Back of Pierre and his 
companion grew many trees—-dark spruces 
and maples flaming in their October glory. 
Blue jays called and grouse beat their drowsy 
drums, but above these wood sounds they 
could hear the ringing of axes; for men 
were at work about Villebon’s fort. From 
the Maliseet camp, beyond the low hillock 
overgrown with spruce and underbrush, arose 
the yelping of dogs. 

“Our allies have come in with some 
game,’’ said the sergeant, moving his eyes 
from the river to Pierre’s face. 

‘“May the saints bless them for that,’’ said 
the secretary, ‘‘for we will need more flesh 
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than we will see, if the viscount’s ships 
don’t get in before winter.”’ 

‘Ah, the viscount,’’ drawled the other, 
and grinned up into the boyish face. 

Pierre made no reply to this, but with his 
foot started a moss-covered stone bounding 
down the bank. It struck the surface of the 
water with a silvery splash. 

‘That is too bad! The ripples have already 
died away—and where is the stone?’’ said 
the sergeant. 

‘*You are pleased to be philosophical and 
foolish to-day,’’ replied d’Antolls, and 
turned on his heel. 

The remarks of the sergeant, meaningless 
enough to a stranger, were, to Pierre, 
thrusts into an unhealed wound. For the 
sergeant had been in fair Paris eight months 
ago, and had seen Pierre d’Antolls, then a 
gay cavalier, the over-young, riding out 
with people of fashion, among them the 
Viscount d’Armand and his fair daughters. 
He had guessed at the rest of it, knowing 
the story of d’Antoll’s poverty. 

By the great gate of the fort, Pierre met 
his captain. 

‘‘T have some work for you to do,’’ said 
Villebon, as the soldier-scribe saluted, and 
turning, led the way across the enclosed 
yard and into his private room. He closed 
the door and bolted it, and came ciose to 
Pierre, who stood at attention. 

‘“You come of a family well known for 
its courage,’’ he said. 

Pierre stammered, for this was not the 
commandant’s way. 

“*You would risk your life for France ?’’ 

‘*A thousand times, sir.’’ 

“You lack experience, my friend, but 
there are qualities of more value—bravery 
and wit, and a contempt for hardship among 
them. I have noticed that you possess all 
these.’’ 

Villebon spread a parchment upon the 
table. It was a noble document, reeking 
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with official importance and bearing the 
great seal of France. 

‘‘This is a lieutenant’s commission in the 
king’s guard of Paris, and lacks but a name 
here. His majesty, when I was last at court, 
desired me to fill in the name. It shall be 
yours for the winning.”’ 

Pierre’s feelings were beyond utterance, 
but the captain read the joy and eagerness 
in his eyes. 

‘‘Men have risked their lives for less,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Now let me unfold my plans and 
give you my orders.’”’ 

They sat beside each other at the table, 
and the commandant spread out a rough 
map of the surrounding wilderness, and of 
the river, and 
the shores of 


deer meat, washed down with river water. 
Then one red warrior seated himself by the 
upturned canoes, with his musket across his 
knees and his hawk-like eyes scanning the 
blue river, and the others lay down upon 
their blankets to sleep. 

It was high noon when the canoes were 
run once more into the water. Pierre, whose 
face and hands were stained to a reddish 
brown, sat in the bow of the leading craft, 
gazing idly at the shores as they slid past. 
Villebon’s orders were simple enough, but 
would the English schooner be lying at 
anchor as the Indian spy had reported, and 
would luck be with him? He sent up pray- 
ers to all the gods of war, to the soft ac- 

companiment of 





Fundy. 

It was mid- 
night when 
Pierre, dressed 
in the garb of 
a Maliseet 
chief, started 
silently down 
the river with 
six canoes. 
Each canoe 
carried two 
men, armed as 
if for hunting. 
A chill mist lay 
low over the 
water, and the 
young French- 
man_ shivered 
and drew his 
robe of beaver 
skins closer 








the slow-swung 
paddles and 
whispering rip- 
ples; for the 
success of the 
venture meant 
a commission 
to him, and a 
commission! 
Why, all his old 
dreams came 
glittering up 
before his 
mind’s eye. He 
laughed _ softly 
to himself, for- 
getting the risk 
of his life—the 
toss of the dice. 
The little Eng- 
lish schooner, 
| lying  some- 
J where along the 








about him. 
Overhead a few 
stars glimmered, but they served only to 
prick out the blackness of the sky. The 
slim, keen-bladed paddles urged the barks 
onward without jar or splash. The thin 
murmur of the ripples from the curved 
bows sounded to Pierre like the laughter of 
a girl. He had heard it in the streets of 
Paris, above the clatter of hoofs and the 
roar of voices, only eight months ago. 
When morning broke upon the little band, 
and the clear autumn sun gathered up the 
wisps of mist from the river and set the 
red leaves of the maples gleaming again, 
Pierre called a halt for breakfast. They 
built their fire upon a little point of marshy 
meadow—the lower end of an island. The 
meal consisted of white bread and broiled 
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for the French 
food ships, must be captured by eleven red 
warriors and a French gentleman. He knew 
that greater things had been done by lesser 
men—Pierre d’ Antolls was not overburdened 
with modesty. But in mid-afternoon he and 
his following received something of a shock. 
Slipping quietly around a wooded point, 
they came upon three ships swinging at 
anchor in mid-stream. A lift of the hand, a 
finger on the lip, and the six canoes lay hid- 
den in the bushes. On hands and knees the 
little party crawled out toa place of van- 
tage and peered down at the ships. One was 
a schooner, with beautiful lines and glisten- 
ing deck. The others were barques. All 
flew the red flag of England. Pierre, when 
his lips had recovered their power, swore 
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an oath beneath his breath that must have 
clashed like a sword blade across the gates 
of heaven; for he could see that the Eng- 
lish captain had already done his work, and 
now lay building some new scheme. What 
would he do? What could he do with his 
handful of men? 

Night fell cold along the valley of the St. 
John, and the blanket of mist covered the 
water again. Great flocks of geese, called 
south by some breath of blue lakes and 
glowing roses, sped, honking, under the 
stars. With wings that set the miles at 
naught, and the mere guidance of God’s 
hand, what mattered it to them that the 
frost-painted leaves fell at every wind touch, 
that the brown streams and woodland lakes 
would soon be frozen? Blue heron and 
meadow-hen followed their flight toward the 
sunlands. 

The six canoes, like six shadows under 
the mist, stole out toward the three dark 
masses lying silent in mid-stream. There 
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was no sound of paddle—there was scarce 
the sound of breathing. Like fancies in an 
evil dream, they slid to the side of one of 
the captured French barques. For a moment 
Pierre paused to listen. He could hear the 
slow tramp of the watch along the deck. In 
a little while the watch lay silent upon the 
planks; his eyes staring wide; his blood 
running steadily onto the white deck. In 
the cabin the Frenchmen smiled at the Eng- 
lish prize crew who lay about, bound and 
gagged. Pierre poured himself a glass of 
wine and drank to the defeated officer. Not 
a musket had been fired, and the other ships 
lay undismayed. But now to master the Eng- 
lish schooner, which swung a few yards 
farther down the stream. The cable of the 
bow anchor was cut and the recaptured 
vessel drove softly into the other craft. 
Fiercely, though silently, fifty well-armed 
Frenchmen—sailors, soldiers, officers and 
gentlemen of adventure, sprang upon her 
deck. Pistol shots rang out, muskets bel- 
lowed, lights flashed. Pierre cheered his 
men on! The Maliseet war-cry rose shrill 
about the noise of battle. The fight was 
short, but bloody. The third ship cut her 
cables, unfurled her sails and slipped down 
the river like a dream. Pierre did not order 
a chase—he was intent with the unfastening 
of the handcuffs from the white wrists of 
the Viscount d’Armand. Pierre did not speak 
until they and the other French officers were 
safe in the cabin, seeking refreshment. 
Then, forgetting his war-paint, stained face 
and beaded blanket, he said: ‘‘ Your health, 
viscount,’’ and raised his glass. 

‘“*Thunder of God!’ cried the Frenchmen, 
“but these red men learn fast!’’ 

But the stiff-backed nobleman, who would 
have shown no surprise had a bomb burst 
under the table, bowed in acknowledgment. 

“‘T remember your voice, sir,’’ he said, 
‘‘and believe I carry a letter for you.”’ 

He handed d’Antoll a sealed packet, and 
then introduced him to the staring officers. 
Pierre recognized the handwriting on the 
packet with a leaping heart, but had no 
chance to tear the wrapper until dawn. He 
went on deck, and in the first gray light 
broke the seals and held a gold chain and 
locket of wonderful workmanship in his 
hand. For a second the ships, the water, 
the dark woods reeled like breaking dreams. 
He pressed his lips to the gold—then he 
drew back with a bitter curse. Then he 
fingered the fastening of the trinket, won- 
dering how it would feel to look at the pic- 
ture of his own face again—the picture she 
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**Doubting, unfaithful one, I will tell you the reason.’ ” 


had promised to wear until his return. But 
he did not move the tiny catch. With the 
movements of a man in an evil dream he 
leaned over and tossed the chain and locket 
into the dark river. 

There was wonder and joy in the fort on 
the Nashwaak when The Plymouth Lion and 
La Belle Julie sailed into view flying the flag 
of France. And that night Villebon em- 
braced Pierre before the gay company and 
gave him his own sword, and Pierre received 
both with a wooden movement of the brow 
and hand. 


Il. 


Lieutenant Pierre d’Antolls rode through 
the streets of Paris in his new and glorious 
uniform. The winter sun was bright; the 
people merry; the sword of the great Ville- 
bon swung at his side. But the eyes of the 
young soldier were joyless and his lips were 
set. thin and firm. The glory of life had been 
snuffed out, and only duty was left. He 


passed the house where he had once known 
true happiness. He had been in Paris a 
week now, and had not gone near it before. 
His horse went slowly, for there was a 
crowd in the street. Some one touched him 
on the knee, and glancing down, he saw a 
small, thin old man in the d’Armand livery. 
‘‘My mistress sends you this, my lord,’’ said 
the servant, and moved away. Pierre, for- 
getting his steed, and all about him, stared 
in blank wonder at the chain and locket of 
rare workmanship which lay in his hand. 
He knew there was only one chain in the 
world like that, and he had tossed it into the 
sullen current of the distant St. John on the 
morning that his heart was broken. He 
slipped the tiny lock, and there his own pic- 
ture smiled out at him. What could it mean? 
Love of God! was there any reason for it? 

Was he drunk? or crazy? The crowd part- 
ed in front of him with yells of warning. A 
great coach dashed madly through. The 
unguided horse sprang into the air, half 
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turning, and Pierre was flung against the 
brown walls of a church. 

Throughout his century of dream the won- 
der still held him. Through the very depths 
of hell his poor brain went seeking a rea- 
son. ‘‘They used to be my mother’s,’’ he 
said-—‘‘the chain and the locket, and there 
were no others like them. I gave it to Mar- 
garet—yes, to Margaret, with a tiny paint- 
ing inside. And it lies there in the river, 
and the red canoes of the salmon spearers 
and trappers slide over it. But how did the 
old man get it—the old man who gave it to 
me in the street? Does the captain know? 
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Do you know, Lacobie? Can you tell me, 
Hawk-eye? Why do you turn away and laugh 
when I ask you, and fade out like the smoke 
of a camp-fire ?”’ 

Some one sitting at the bedside took his 
hand. The mists cleared, and a voice held 
his wandering attention. 

‘Ah, doubting one, unfaithful one, I will 
tell you the reason. It was my face, not 
yours, that lay hidden in the locket you 
tossed away. My father’s gold-smith found 
it easy to copy a chain.”’ 

Then he felt tears on his face, and the 
century of dull wonder and pain was ended. 
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MAYOR OF 
By CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN 


OVERNING a city had never been 
known as a desirable form of recrea- 
tion until Mayor Phelan, of San Fran- 

cisco, so classified it. Battling with boss 
politicians, making speeches in the tough 
districts common to all seaports, delivering 
orations when corner-stones are put in place, 
dispensing funds to the needy, and enter- 
taining distinguished visitors, who usually 
consider the mayor of a Western city asa 
curiosity to be studied—all of these have 
not been regarded heretofore as especially 
exhilirating functions. 

It is true a man might go through an 
ordeal of this sort because of the honor, or 
the salary, but the average man whose inde- 
pendent income in a month is somewhere 
near ten times the mayor’s annual salary, 
would naturally shun the governing task. 
3ut Mayor Phelan likes it. By reason of the 
shrewdness and lucky investments of his 
father, the young Mayor has a fortune that 
would keep him busy if he tried to spend it. 
He could have a steam yacht or a newspaper, 
or live in London, or attack some less popu- 
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lar form of millionaire sport. But he has 
shown that he wants none of these things, 
choosing, instead, that end-of-the-century 
line of effort—municipal reform. For sev- 
eral years he has made this his study, and 
for the past three years has been putting 
theories into practice. He was elected mayor 
in 1896, after one of the hottest fights that 
ever drove corrupt bosses from their strong- 
holds. Last November the victory, coupled 
with the adoption of a new city charter, was 
repeated, and this coming fall he will lead 
once more—according to the present out- 
look—the forces of Democracy and reform. 
All of which, it must be conceded, is doing 
fairly well for a man of thirty-eight, who 
had never before pulled political wires, 
whose only spur to action apparently has 
been pride in the well-being of his native 
city. 

“*Yes, it does keep me pretty busy,’’ re- 
marked Mayor Phelan to me, one evening 
close to midnight, as he lighted a cigar in 
his down-town office and swung about in his 
easy-chair. ‘‘ButI like it. The campaigns 
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The Mayor of San Francisco in his Private Office. 
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are the hardest, and the fighting of corpora- 
tions when you’re likely to antagonize your 
best friends—that’s hard, too.’’ 

For five days I had been endeavoring to 
find the Mayor 
at leisure. He 
made appoint- 
ments cheer- 
fully and 
courteously, 
but all were 
as cheerfully 
broken by his 
private secre- 
taries, when 
the exigencies 
of office duty 
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appealed to him. The 
first day Sir James Poole 
was in waiting, and had 
to be driven to the Cliff 
House and lunched at the 
Pacific Union Club. Another 
day the alms-house library was 
to be formally opened; Rosen- 
thal, or Sauer, or some musical 

maestro, next took his time; and 

again there was the out-cropping of a scan- 
dalous job in the Board of Supervisors, and 
none but the Mayor with his Grand Jury 
experts was competent to throttle it. 

It requires two secretaries, two confiden- 
tial agents, and a brace of stenographers to 
chart the Mayor’s daily course. He has one 
office in the City Hall, and another in the big 
Phelan building, down in the business centre 
of the city, and six days a week, and often 
seven, he moves between them. 

Some one has called Mayor Phelan the 
**Roosevelt of the West.’’ That suggests 
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him to be a picturesque character, backed 
by virile patriotism. The patriotism is here, 
undoubtedly, and his record shows he is a 
good political fighter, but no one would ever 
think of calling Mayor Phelan picturesque. 
He is quiet-spoken, thoughtful, and deliber- 
ate in manner, weighing words carefully. 
He is the apotheosis of neatness and good 
taste. There is ever an extra polish about 
his every-day attire. In the set of his frock 
coat, in the creased trousers, in the gloss of 
his silk hat, in the twist of his necktie, in 
the tint of his gloves, there are no violent 
suggestions of broad democracy. But no 
one ever accused him of being a dude, and 
the stevedore, or the bricklayer, has as good 
a chance to tell his real grievance to the 
Mayor as has C. P. Hunting- 
ton, or Claus Spreckels. 

To those who know Cali- 
fornia only as Bret 
Harte has written of 
it, or who have 
viewed Joaquin Mil- 
ler in New York 
vaudeville as a good 
type of Far Western 
civilization, the per- 
sonality of Mayor 
Phelan would come 
as a violent shock. 
Mayor Quincy, of 
3oston, could not 
appear more serenely 
self-confident in 
whatever company; 
no English clubman 
more regardful of 
little touches of at- 





tire, than 
this execu- 
tive of Cali- 
fornia’s me- 
tropolis. Ed- 
ucation and 
travel have 
overcome 
geography 
and destroy- 
ed provin- 
cialism. En- 
thusiasm in 
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bettering city government, 
in working out municipal 
problems, have brought 
this type of man into poli- 
tics. The aggressiveness of 
an Irish ancestry has done 
the rest, forcing him on 
through some mistakes, but 
through many successes. 
The Mayor’s down-town 
office tells of the charac- 
teristics of the occupant. 
The City Hall office is dis- 
tinctively official, but the 
down-town apartment is a 
composite of studio and 
library. Books line the 
walls and fall over each 
other on the tables and 
desk. Rugs of the Orient 
are on the polished floor. 
Canvases of the best 
painters fill the wall spaces. 
I noted the titles of some 
of the desk volumes. Here 
were : Lecky’s ‘‘ Democracy 
and Liberty,’’ ‘‘Municipal 
Government in Great 
Britain,’’ Brown’s ‘‘Parti- 
san Politics—the Evil and 
the Remedy,’’ Waring’s 
“Street Cleaning and Its 
Effects,’’ Sullivan’s ‘‘Di- 
rect Legislation,’’ Shaw’s ho ae 
‘*Municipal Government in eee 
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Continental Europe.’’ Evi- 
dently this young man in 
politics seeks counsel from wise masters, 
and from the lessons of history. 

*‘Do you believe that young men should 
go into politics?’’ I asked. 

“*T certainly do,’’ responded the Mayor, 
promptly; ‘‘assuming, of course, that civil 
service rules are such as to offer a career 
for young men in political life. I believe 
the salvation of our country is in our young 
men, that they give to political life its true 
color. With each accession of young men of 
training and principle there is a new in- 
fusion of life and a helpful tendency to 
bring about true ideals. More young men 
of the best training ought to seek public 
life. 

‘‘There is nothing inconsistent in the pur- 
suing of one’s employment and active par- 
ticipation in politics. That would give the 
city a solid body of good citizens to direct 
its affairs. The only danger is the constant 
temptation for men to abandon their princi- 


Mayor Phelan at the Unveiling of the Robert Louis Stevenson Fountain. 


ples. If we can get transportation, light 
and water owned by the city, we shall 
remove from politics the great corporate 
sources of corruption. Then, under civil 
service reform methods, young men will find 
careers in politics. Under San Francisco’s 
new charter, to go into effect next year, 
this will be brought about, and our young 
men will be able to work loyally and patri- 
otically for the city. 

‘**How did I get into this?’ Well, I al- 
ways liked public speaking, in debating so- 
ciety days. After I had finished college, and 
traveled in Europe for a couple of years, I 
started in to study law. Then I stopped my 
course to help my father, and incidentally 
took up the study of civil service methods 
and the Australian ballot system. I helped 
in getting California’s present ballot system 
adopted, and then Governor Bartlett ap- 
pointed me on his staff. That was my first 
taste of public life. Next, I went to Chicago 
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as one of California’s commissioners to the 
World’s Fair. After this, came San Francis- 
co’s battle for good government against 
Boss Buckley. I was in that, in the Citizens’ 
Defense Association, and worked for the 
purity of elections law. I was chairman of 
the committee on the new charter, and work- 
ed hard to secure the adoption of the one that 
was defeated, as well as for this charter 
that finally carried. I was nominated for 
Mayor the first time, much to my surprise. 
Only two days before I was going away for 
an extended trip I received intimation of 
what was coming. 

“‘They laugh who win. I have not tasted 
much of the bitterness of defeat, but I have 
of the bitterness of strife. In taking a 
stand against corporate aggression, I have 
naturally alienated many friends who ex- 
pected me to stand in with them. I have 
tried to draw the line between society and 
politics—to keep them in separate spheres. 

‘We have won our victories for good gov- 
ernment here, in spite of the popular belief 
in machine politics. But now we are again 
drifting back toward machines. The ma- 
chine makes a lot of noise. But if a vital 
question comes up the machine is impotent. 
It is only in the piping times of peace that 
the machine assumes strength.’’ 

‘‘What do you think are the most urgent 
needs to-day in the line of municipal re- 
form ?’’ I queried. 

“‘Direct legislation and municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities,’’ he responded, light- 
ing a fresh cigar. 


Mayor Phelan, Driving in Golden Gate Park with F. Marion Crawford, (March, 1898.) 


‘‘The advanced thought of the country not 
only considers public ownership and opera- 
tion of public utilities as desirable and prac- 
ticable, but that it is necessary to save our 
free government. By corrupt control, quasi- 
public corporations are able to give expres- 
sion to their demands through the very 
forms of law itself. They fix excessive rates 
and evade their burdens of government. 
They have become superior to the law. They 
usurp the power of taxation. Now, by public 
ownership and direct legislation we propose 
to restore the power to the people. 

“‘This work is a great patriotic service, 
and upon its success depends the perpetuity 
of American institutions. The people are 
realizing that they have merely the form of 
power, whereas the substance has been taken 
from them, and if there be no means pro- 
posed within the constitution of affording 
them relief, revolution cannot be averted, 
and to avert revolution by inaugurating 
those reforms in time is a duty which should 
appeal to the thoughtful and the patriotic. 

‘‘We are sending forth our young men to 
fight in foreign lands for their country. Let 
us see to it that they have a country of which 
they can be proud. Let’s think and see things 
as they are. Do not let us be led astray into 
making the mistakes of Fourth of July orators 
who believe that everything is for the best in 
this best of all possible worlds. Let us not 
be led into error by closing our eyes to these 
facts. It is a noble thing to die for one’s 


country, but it is a nobler thing to help 
make one’s country worth dying for.’’ 
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There was nothing in the luxurious sur- 
roundings of the speaker to suggest that his 
country was not worth living and dying for, 
and I asked him what he thought of rich 
men in politics. 

‘*T believe it is the duty of men of wealth 
to help—to give their time more to public 
affairs, and under municipal ownership they 
will do so. If all public utilities are owned 
by the city many of the wealthy citizens would 
have no selfish reasons to remain unpatri- 
otic. If they would take political places in 
which they were not selfishly interested they 
would be in better position for good service, 
because free from temptation. Wealth ought 
to be an assurance of independence, but it 
is not always so. What does the poet say? 

“Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Not for a train attendant; 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 

Though lacking the vigorous impulsive- 
ness and eccentricity of action of the man 
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to whom he has been compared—he who led 
the Rough Riders at San Juan Hill—Mayor 
Phelan is every bit as patriotic. Much of 
this element is what some one has classed 
as ‘‘territorial sectarianism,’’ for he is in- 
tensely proud of California and of San Fran- 
cisco, and eager for their united progress. 
In that peculiar order that is a growing 
power in social and political life of the State 
—the Native Sons of the Golden West-——he 
is a leader and champion, giving and doing 
constantly for its uplifting growth. One of 
the ornaments of the city is the Native Sons 
fountain and monument given by Mayor 
Phelan to the city in September, 1897. Its 
striking and artistic design is the work of 
Douglas Tilden, a deaf mute sculptor, whose 
conceptions have drawn the admiration of 
the best critics. When novelist F. Marion 
Crawford was here recently, he became 
much interested in the young sculptor, and 
intimated that he might make use of this 
character in some future fiction study. 
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The fountain comprises a granite shaft 
with striking figures in bronze, and cost 
about $12,000. It is dedicated to the 
Native Sons. Upon it are inscribed the 
memorable words of William H. Seward in 
his speech in Congress, advocating the ad- 
mission of California as a State: 

“The unity of our empire hangs on the 
decision of this day.’’ 

The Native Sons is the only order to which 
Mayor Phelan belongs. Its work is to de- 
velop State pride. Through its influence, 
September 9th—the anniversary of Califor- 
nia’s admission to the Union in 1850—has 











Monument Presented to the City of San Francisco 
by Mayor Phelan, in Commemoration of the 
Admission of California into the Union 


been set apart as a State holiday; a monu- 
ment to Marshall, the discoverer of gold in 
California has been erected at Coloma; the 
old fort of General Sutter at Sacramento has 
been restored, and medals are being made 
to give to all Californians who fought in the 
Spanish war. 

The Mayor is president of the Native Sons’ 
Hall Association, and he was largely instru- 
mental in securing the erection of a cen- 
trally located building where the business of 
the order is carried on. He is a bachelor, 
and belongs to several clubs. He has been 
president of the Bohemian Club, that West- 
ern prototype of New York’s famed Lambs’ 
Club. He takes much interest in art, has 
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been president of the San Francisco Art As- 
sociation, and artists recently competed for 
a cash prize of $1,000 which he offered for 
the best painting illustrating the discovery 
of San Francisco bay. 

He has no remarkable fads. His tastes 
are quiet. He likes horses and rides fre- 
quently. He enjoys wheeling. He is devoted 
to California history, and possesses one of 
the best libraries in the West on National 
history and political science. He goes hunt- 
ing in the high Sierras at intervals, and en- 
joys it. Asa lad he was a baseball enthusi- 
ast. In present movements for the erection 
of monuments to Admiral Dewey and to Bal- 
boa, the discoverer of the Pacific, he is much 
interested, and has contributed liberally. 

The new charter for San Francisco, for 
which Mayor Phelan and all far-seeing citi- 
zens worked with energy, is to go into effect 
next January. It supersedes a legal patch- 
work of legislative enactments which had 
grown in confusing numbers since the days 
when the discovery of gold brought the city 
into existence. It is a common-sense scheme 
of city government based on the wisdom of 
experience, gained by the most progressive 
cities of this country and Europe. From 
its adoption great things are expected in 
the direction of municipal advancement. It 
gives the mayor greater power, taking from 
the governor of the State many appoint- 
ments that are purely municipal. It provides 
for boards of civil service, of public works; 
gives the referendum on petition of fifteen 
per cent. of the city’s voters; limits the 
term of street railway franchises to twenty- 
five years, and all such franchises, as well 
as for light and power, will be sold to the 
highest bidder. The new charter will make 
the mayor an autocrat in a small way, and 
all the ‘‘machine’’ has fought it from the 
start, realizing that its adoption and the re- 
election of Mayor Phelan means the driving 
of the boodlers from the City Hall. 

There are those who call the Mayor a ‘‘re- 
spectable demagogue,’’ and other names 
more harsh, but he takes abuse serenely. 
He’s trying an experiment out in the West, 
and he don’t profess to mind incidentals. 
He can afford it. He keeps his temper and 
works. The corporations don’t like him, and 
say he makes big mistakes. Even admitting 
that he has been over-zealous, that is some- 
thing the mass of people forgive when their 
interests are at stake, and he coolly tells 
the railroad and gas and water companies to 
settle in court any grievance caused by his 
actions. In some cases the city may perhaps 
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be the ultimate loser in dollars and cents, 
but meanwhile the people get the benefit 
and the Mayor gets the glory. The Market 
Street Railway Company, a big corporation 
controlled by the Southern Pacific Company, 
had maintained for years two tracks running 
parallel with their company’s cable tracks. 
They were little used. The cable line did all 
the business. The Mayor and supervisors 
proposed to pave the broad street with 
smooth asphalt, and, in order to make more 
driving space, they called on the street rail- 
road company to remove the old rails. The 
company declined. The next day the Mayor 
set a force of men at work, guarded by po- 
lice, and the mile of track came up. A law- 
suit was the result. It is still pending, but 
the wheelmen and the horsemen are enjoying 
the broad thoroughfare. 

For years the local gas monopoly has 
been collecting $1.75 a thousand feet from 
private consumers, and $1.50 from the city. 
Rival companies are now in the field, and 
the rate was cut by ordinance to $1.10. A 
majority of the supervisors listened to cor- 
porate appeal and sought to rescind their 
action making the cut. But the Mayor 
wouldn’t give in, refused to call a meeting 
to pass the gas company bills at the old 
rate, and no one knows how the jolly row 
may end. The president of the gas company 
and the Mayor are old friends and fellow 
clubmen, but now they speak not as they 
pass. 

With San Francisco’s many hills, its 
glimpses of ocean and bay and mountains, 
and its temperate climate, Mayor Phelan 
feels the city should be made more beauti- 
ful, as well as great and well governed. He 
has indorsed a plan suggested by Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst, the widow of former 
United States Senator Hearst, offering prizes 
for the best architectural scheme for the 
adornment of the city, and has appointed a 
special committee of citizens to consider the 
matter. He is advocating also the extension 
of Golden Gate Park to Market street. This 
means the purchase and destruction of thir- 
teen blocks of dwellings and shops in the 
heart of the city, and the expenditure of 
from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. In a small 
way, it is like proposing to run Central 
Park, New York, down to Madison Square. 
The city will have to be bonded to raise the 
money. But the project has been taken up 
with wild enthusiasm. The people like the 
idea, like the audacity that suggested it, 
and the chances are the project will be car- 
ried out. 


Here’s the way San Francisco’s Mayor 
expresses his ideas of the city’s future; this 
is an extract ftom a recent address, and 
fairly tells the spirit that controls him: 


“With an industrial, mercantile, and a pleasure-seek- 
ing population, San Francisco should make in turn her 
contributions to civilization. With beauty of land and 
sea and sky must come a love of the beautiful, and in 
no remote time should the triumphs of Greece and Rome 
be repeated on this western shore; for civilization be- 
ginning in the Far East, having made the circuit of the 
globe, may find its orbit completed, and its highest de- 
velopment at length attained, at the Golden Gate. 

“This, at any rate, has been the prognostication of ob- 
serving minds, and if the people of this city will share 
the confidence in their own future, they should enter 
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upon the work of San Francisco's regeneration and de- 
velopment with a fixity of purpose and an enthusiasm 
which so enchanting a prospect invites. They should 
find both inspiration and reward in the contemplation of 
so glorious an achievement. But what San Francisco 
most needs is faith in herself. She has been the favor- 
ed child of nature and fortune, rocked and handled into 
power, and the time has now come for her citizens, who 
represent her brains and her energy, to take a hand. 
She has reached her majority and must henceforth make 
the best of her own resources. 

“No longer let it be said, then, of San Francisco, 
that, in the words of Bret Harte, she is ‘Serene, in- 
different to Fate,’ but let it rather be known that she 
is alive to her interests, conscious of her duties, and 
prepared to merit her destiny-manifest, but, as yet, un- 
earned and unwon. In the competition she must meet, 
no relics of the past shall be suffered to retard her 
progress. If she would be a modern city, she must be 
roverned by modern ideas.” 
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¢¢-T°HERE is no such thing as realism in 

fiction,’’ declared Lippincott, even 

more dogmatically than if he thor- 
oughly believed what he was saying. ‘‘It is 
a contradiction in terms. It is the marvel- 
ous that interests, and no man can tell a 
marvelous tale and tell the truth. The peo- 
ple won’t have a true story. They want the 
mirror held up to Nature, yes, but at such 
an angle that the sedate old dame appears 
another Nini Pattes-en-l’'air. The fictional 
mind is at enmity against reason, for it is 
not subject to the law of reason, neither in- 
deed can be.’’ 

Scrimgeour sat still, making lines on the 
tablecloth with his fork. He was not cynical, 
for he was but three-and-twenty, and noth- 
ing ailed him. The red in his cheeks clus- 
tered about a white spot just over his newly- 
cut wisdom teeth. That white spot is the 
sigillum wherewith Nature 


Scrimgeour thought on—or thought he 
was thinking—and presently came out with: 
‘‘Truth is stranger than Fiction.’’ He said 
this with the air of a man that has driven at 
least one hen into the coop. 

“*It is seldomer met with,’’ admitted Lip- 
pincott, with that superior smile that made 
his friends often wish to wring his neck, 
and proceeded: ‘‘But the saying itself is an 
illustration of the workings of the fictional 
mind. That was what made Tertullian say, 
‘Credo quia “impossibile est.” It uses the 
paradox as astronomers use the parallax.’’ 

“*For instance ’? prompted Scrimgeour. 

‘For instance, the case of Judge Blymire. 
He was a prominent lawyer of Palmyra, and 
had been county judge of Tadmor County. 
He had a son. We were boys together. The 
first Mrs. Blymire, a delicate, romantic wo- 
man, lived long enough to give the baby a 

name out of the last novel 





certifies the bachelor’s de- aie 
gree of Golden Optimism. 
Lippincott, on the other 
hand, was entitled to be a 
destructive critic of the 
universe, for he had reached 
the mature age of thirty-five, 
and in that gray November 
light one sees, if ever, the 
things of life in their true 
values. Having no more of his 
own to dissect, he was ruth- 
lessly ripping open Scrim- 
geour’s dolls and scatter- | eae 





she had read. She called 
him Percy. The Palmyra 
boys democratized that to 
‘Skinner.’ ‘Skinner’ Bly- 
mire,’’ mused Lippincott, 
dreamily letting his eyes 
relax their focus, and in 
that blur, as in the ma- 
gician’s drop of ink, he 
| saw again the picture of 
| the dusty streets of an 
Ohio town and the fool- 
| ish, happy, bare-footed 

boys playing there, as if 








ing their sawdust all about. 


Alice. 


the years had never passed. 
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cutting up and singing after the fashion of their kind.’’ 


With a sigh, he recalled himself and went 
on: 

“The judge married again when Percy 
was four years old. A step-mother for the 
boy. I can see your fictional mind prepare 
itself for a tale of petty persecutions and 
small cruelties. Since the days of Cinderella 
this is what is expected of step-mothers, 
and yet I never knew of one that was not 
scrupulously just. Mrs. Blymire was fairer 
to Percy than his own father. He used to 
give the boy the most terrific beatings for 
the least failings, and was _ perpetually 
checking him with, ‘Don’t do this,’ and ‘Let 
that alone.’ He was a precise man, and his 
love for his son expressed itself in the effort 
to make the lad a perfect specimen of grave 
deportment. Percy idolized his step-mother. 
He loved her drolling and her keen sense of 
humor, but his father——— It is pretty hard 
when a son hates his father. 


‘*There is an old saying: ‘If you have the 
name, you might as well have the game,’ 
and when Skinner found that his father was 
bound to believe nothing but bad of him he 
apparently did what he could to justify the 
belief. And yet I know now that there was 
no evil in the boy, only mischief. He began 
to run with a wild crowd of quacking-voiced 
young fellows, and sometimes they were out 
till as late as ten and eleven o’clock at 
night. One Saturday evening, he and four 
or five other hobble-de-hoys that had been 
swimming at the Copperas Banks below 
town, came through the deadly still streets 
of Palmyra, cutting up and singing after 
the fashion of their kind. It is exasperating, 
I grant you, but it is not the greatest sin. 
3ill McPherson, the police force of the 
town, checked them in his bossy, important 
way. They sauced him, and he arrested 
Charley Payne. Took him by the collar and 
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“He knows that other boys are out in the streets 
talking-—-about him.” 


tore it off. The boy struck at him in anger. 
Then Bill clubbed him, and Skinner and the 
rest interfered. He declared them all under 
arrest, and those that didn’t get away he 
charged with rioting, disorderly conduct, 
resisting an officer—pretty nearly - every 
misdemeanor on the books, I think. 

‘‘Word was sent to the parents, and they 
came and bailed out their sons. All except 
Judge Blymire. He let Percy stay in jail. 
Depend upon it, before the last bell rang for 
church next morning, the whole town knew 
all about it, and how the judge had said to 
Mrs. Blymire: ‘If he’d been home at nine 
o’clock, like I told him to, this wouldn’t have 
happened. I hope it will be a lesson to him.’ 

‘*We all looked at the Blymire pew, but 
only the judge and his wife stood up at the 
‘Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture 
moveth us in sundry places.’ We hoped that 
something would move the old man, but he 
stiffened himself with anything but ‘an 
humble, lowly, penitent and obedient heart.’ 
He knew that the people were looking at 
him and whispering, but he was sure that 
he was doing the right thing for his son’s 
temporal and eternal welfare. I watched 
Alice Prouty, for she and Percy were boy- 
and-girl sweethearts as all Palmyra knew. 
It was plain that she had been crying. 
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“‘T remember going past and looking at 
the unresponsive jail windows that hot Sun- 
day afternoon and wondering what was hap- 
pening to Skinner. As I lingered, Bill Mc- 
Pherson came along, dragging a drunken 
woman he had arrested over across the 
tracks. She had been fighting, and she was 
screaming out such words as made all the 
windows of the houses near the jail come 
down in a hurry, stifling though the day 
was. After she was locked up, I could hear 
her yelling, the bare walls of the calaboose 
making her voice sound hollow, as if some 
one were speaking in a cistern. 

‘*‘T have often pictured the boy lying on 
the bare board in his dark cell, weeping him- 
self to sleep that Saturday night, rousing at 
intervals to weep again at the thought that 
he alone of all his companions was left to 
endure its shame. I can fancy him waking 
at the first blush of day, sore on his hips and 
shoulders from his hard bed, alive again to 
his misery which merciful sleep had removed 
far from him for a few hours. The jailer 
gives him his half loaf of sour bakers’ 
bread and the long tin cup of water. Then 
he sits and waits. He hears the church bells 
ringing, and he knows that the other boys 
are out on the streets talking—about him 
and his throat swells again and his eyes 
smart with the salt tears. Then comes still- 
ness, broken only by the buzzing of the blue- 
bottles against the high-up, immovable win- 
dows. He watches the streaks of sunlight 
slide slowly along the wall; he reads what 
predecessors have written on the plaster, 
and his soul gags at it. Is he such as that? 
The loneliness is unbearable, and then comes 
this yelling woman—he thought it was his 
father relented at last—and, as he hears 
her cursing for hours together, how gladly 
would he have back that loneliness! 

‘‘When I think of all this, I cannot see 
how Judge Blymire could have let his son 
stay there one hour. Yet he thought it was 
for the boy’s good. He suffered, too, but it 
was as the Roman father suffered. Never 
was there a juster judge on the Tadmor 
County bench. It was Mrs. Blymire that 
saved Percy from working out his fine on 
the stone pile. When she saw that persua- 
sion would not soften that hard old heart, 
she ‘put her foot down,’ and the judge went 
to the mayor’s court Monday morning and 
brought Percy back with him. 

‘* «Take off your coat, sir,’ he said, sternly. 

‘““*What are you going to do, father?’ 
asked Mrs. Blymire. 

“**?’m going to give this young man the 
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soundest whipping he ever had,’ he an- 
swered. 

‘**No. He has been punished enough. If 
you beat him, you must beat me, too.’ And 
the judge, as he looked into her eyes, saw 
that he was a conquered man. 

‘‘From that day Percy treated his father 
with a cold deference that was more insolent 
than words. There was a lot of the Blymire 
in him, too. His mother hoped for the best 
and tried to smooth things over, but one 
morning something went wrong in court, 
and the judge came home to his mid-day 
dinner, cross. Percy declined some dish, and 
the judge snarled at him: ‘I suppose it 
ain’t good enough for my gentleman. He’s 
more used to bread-and-water.’ 

“““«The right kind of a father wouldn’t 
have left his son to taste the bread-and- 
water,’ impudently declared Percy. 

***Ton’t you answer back to me, you 
young jailbird. Are you going to eat that?’ 

adh. Pid 

‘««Then get away from my table. If you 
don’t like what’s set before you, provide for 
yourself.’ 

‘**Father, you don’t mean that,’ protested 
Mrs. Blymire. 

‘**7T do. Every word of it.’ But he knew 
in his heart that he was more in anger than 
in earnest. 

“‘Percy flung out of the room, ran up 
stairs, and a few minutes later, as they sat 
in silence, they heard the front door slam. 
The father ate stolidly, pretending not to 
hear. When he had gone, Mrs. Blymire 
found on her dressing-table a penciled note 
from Percy, bidding her good-by, thanking 
her for her kindness to him, but wishing 
never to see his father again in life. That 
wish came true. They never looked into each 
other’s face after that day, for one’s eyes 
had closed in death when the other bent 
over him. 

‘‘Poor Alice! She and Mrs. Blymire min- 
gled their tears as she told how Percy had 
said to her he was going away; he didn’t 
say where, but she was never to forget him. 

‘“‘The judge refused to believe that the 
boy had run away for good. He expected to 
smile triumphantly at the ragged, frowsy 
wanderer creeping back after dusk and 
humbly tapping at the kitchen door. It hurt 
him more, though, than he could own, even 
to himself, that his son should leave him so, 
and often his heart stopped to hearken to 
the cracking of the woodwork in the far- 
along stillness of the night, but it was only 
a tired beam stretching itself, and not the 


knuckle of the returning prodigal. When it 
was too late, he obeyed Mrs. Blymire’s 
advice to employ detectives, but no word 
ever came from the wandering boy, not even 
a line to his mother. I don’t see why she 
should have been made to suffer for an- 
other’s fault, but then women have been 
doing that since Time began. 

‘‘The chill nights lengthened into the 
frozen nights, and their house was still left 
unto them desolate. In my memory there is 
a silhouette of the judge standing at his 
library window, blue against the orange 
light of the soft-coal fire. Overhead, the 
moon shone fitfully through the clouds, torn 
by the bleak wind that made the big pines 
in the Blymire door-yard moan and whisper 
to themselves. He peered out as if watching 
for a slim young figure that never darkened 
the snows. 

‘*Neighbors noticed that there was always 
a light in the kitchen of nights, and once 
Abby Lumbart, who had been help at the 
judge’s ever since Percy was born, let it out 
accidentally that she had to set out a ‘cold 
piece’ every night. She was so embarrassed 
and made such haste to explain that it was 
for the judge, who had a way of waking up 
hungry along about two or three o’clock in 
the morning, that the neighbors pounced 
down on the news, like a hawk ona pullet, 
and it was not very long before all Palmyra 
knew about the ‘cold piece,’ and guessed it 
was for Percy, in case he should return un- 
expectedly late at night. 

‘It was Mrs. Blymire’s constant task to 
combat the 
judge’s notion 
that the boy 
had taken to 
a life of crime. 
It clung to the 
old man with 
the persist- 
ence of a fixed 
idea. But no- 
body outside 
the family 
dreamed of it 
until after he 
began to sub- 
scribe for the 
Enquirer. He 
had long ab- 
horred it with 
the intense | 
hatred of a 
war-time Re- “It was for Percy in case he 


should return late at 


publican for night.” 























a Copperhead newspaper. He made some 
excuse at the time about reading what the 
Democrats had to say for themselves, but 
that was universally rejected as being un- 
satisfactory. Elmer Cox, who was reading 
law in the judge’s office, observed that he 
did not look at the political articles at all, 
but pored over the criminal news, which is 
very fully given in that paper. One day the 
old man nearly fainted at the sight of a 
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paragraph. He read it again and again. 
Finally he cut it out and put it in his pock- 
et-book. He seemed so distressed that Elmer 
Cox rested not till he got Henry Enright’s 
Enquirer and found, in the place that the 
judge had scissored out, a dispatch under a 
Muncie date about a burglar named Blimeyer 
breaking into a citizen’s house and being 
wounded by the man’s shooting a load of 
bird-shot into his legs. The second day’s 
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story corrected the name to Bill Meyer, and 
added that the man was an old thief and 
‘second-story crook.’ Elmer Cox noticed 
what a load was taken from the old judge’s 
mind, and it was the sentiment of the whole 
community, to whom Elmer Cox reported all 
that he saw and much that he imagined, that 
Blymire confidently expected all kinds of 
‘onriness’ of Skinner, and that he had no- 
body but himself to blame for it if the boy 
did go wrong and wind up behind the bars. 

‘‘One day, about nine or ten years after 
Percy had disappeared, the judge was called 
up to Marion to try a case, and in the after- 
noon, too late to bank it, quite a large sum 
of money was paid to him in settlement of 
account of an estate for which he was ad- 
ministrator. He was stopping at the John- 
son House, but fell in with two old cronies, 
and forgot to put the money in the hotel 
safe. It was a warm night in the early June, 
so unseasonably warm that the judge found 
it hard to go to sleep, and so lay awake for 
some time, musing on what had happened in 
court during the day and trying to forecast 
what was to come on the morrow. Whether 
he slept or woke, he suddenly became con- 
scious of another presence in the room. 
Rousing to full sense, he saw against the 
pale square of the open window the black 
shape of the stranger. The faint clink of 
silver told the judge that the thief was 
fumbling in the pockets of the trousers 
hung over the chair-back. He smiled grimly 
in the darkness to think that the pickings 
would be but scant, and put his hand under 
the pillow where his pocket-book, with the 
widow’s money in it, neighbored with his 
revolver. The touch of the cross-hatched 
butt suggested the question of his legal 
right to kill the burglar, and his hand closed 
around the conformable shape. All men 
would justify his act, and the jury would 
acquit him without leaving the box. But 
why slay a man for thirty-five cents? 

“‘The click of his watch-guard reminded 
him that he stood to lose something prized 
highly, a gold watch that cost $120, pre- 
sented to him by the Tadmor County bar at 
the expiration of his term on the bench. 

***Drop that!’ he shouted. 

“‘The burglar wheeled quickly, and the 
next instant there blazed a dazzling light, 
there came an ear-splitting crash, and some- 
thing struck the pillow a vicious blow. The 
thief waited an instant to see if his shot had 
taken effect. 

‘**That instant was the one that the judge, 
a squirrel hunter of renown in his younger 


days, chose to aim at the figure between 
him and the velvet sky, powdered with faint 
stars. His shot was followed by a coughing 
grunt and a long whimper. Then the figure 
toppled out of the window to the ground 
with a dull thump, and lay there a formless 
blot in the gloom. 

‘In another second the whole hotel was 
alive. Guests came thronging in, buzzing 
with inquiries. Through a back door, sud- 
denly jerked open, streamed a yellow trapez- 
ium of light illuminating the man bubbling 
his life away on the grass. 

‘**That’s the man I shot!’ cried the judge. 
‘I did it in self-defense. He shot at me 
first. Before God, it was not murder!’ 

‘‘He hurriedly dressed and ran down the 
stairs. 

““As he reached the little group, the 
dying man’s legs drew up and extended 
tremorously, and then lay still forever. 

““*T guess he’s dead all right,’ said the 
night clerk, and set the lamp down on the 
ground while he rolled the body so that the 
light shone on the face. As the features ap- 
peared, the judge groaned, reeled and fell 


’ heavily.”’ 


Lippincott paused and then added: ‘‘He 
never regained consciousness. They took 
him home, ard a week later he died. Toward 
the last they heard him say: ‘I killed him— 
I didn’t know ’ The rest was silence.”’ 

‘*Killed his own son!’’ whispered Scrim- 
geour, pallid with horror. 

‘Strangely enough,’’ continued Lippin- 
cott, as if he did not hear, ‘‘within an hour 
after the judge’s death, who should drive 
up to the door but Percy and his wife and 
baby? It wasa hard blow to him that he 
could not show to the old man his grandson 
and namesake, the pledge of filial forgive- 
ness.”’ 

Scrimgeour stared at him in amaze and 
then burst out with: ‘‘But you just now 
said that the judge killed Percy. Shot him.’’ 

‘Not I. The man the judge killed was 
named Shafer.”’ 

“‘But how could Alice marry Percy with- 
out——”’ 

‘*Alice didn’t marry Percy. She is Mrs. 
Charles Douthirt. Who ever knew child 
lovers to mate in mature life? Don’t you 
see that you are the victim of the fictional 
mind? It was the most unlikely thing in the 
world that the judge should slay his own 
son, but that was the only thing you be- 
lieved could hap——’”’ 

“‘Oh, dry up!’’ interrupted the angry 
Scrimgeour. 
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al YRACUSE 
has been 
looked up- 

on aS a com- 
mercial rather 
than a literary 
centre, and 
only occasional 
members of its 
more conspic- 
uous society 
have been nota- 
ble patrons of 
| literature, 
| therefore it is 

a little surpris- 





The last portrait of E. N. Westcott 
ing that per- 
haps ‘‘the great American novel’’ should 


have come from that city. The people of 
Syracuse, those who were accustomed to 
seeing daily for years his inconspicuous 
figure, now feel half defrauded, reproachful 
that his manner had not told them of the 
greatness that lay within the man. He made 
no effort for recognition, and thousands 
passed him by without a thought who now 
are trying desperately to remember how he 
looked and what words he spoke. 

He had the quiet, unremarkable bearing 
of the man of gentle breeding and fine per- 
ceptions. But those were mistaken who 
fancied his quietness was the blossom of 
humility; it was rather the evidence that he 
had tasted from all cups, had found few 
worth a second draught, and reserved him- 
self for those few. An epicure in ali things, 
he yet dreaded losing his taste for the few 
that had been found not to cloy. ‘‘Enough 
is too much, is it not?’’ was one of his sig- 
nificant sayings. 

‘‘There are some beautiful natures which 
neither give nor demand explanations,’’ is 
what he often said, and it is natural to 
those who knew him best to describe his as 
a beautiful nature. But it is difficult to de- 
pict in anywise such complexity, such subtle 
and elusive qualities as his. Although im- 
perturbably gentle and kind, he yet re- 
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sented with all his well-developed generosity 
and his ultra-fastidiousness anything like a 
challenge which required explanations as its 
due. He trusted his friends and expected 
trust in return. Perhaps this was attribu- 
table to a certain disdain of detail. And yet 
he said sagely in regard to confidences: ‘‘If 
you tell your secret to a friend, with no 
recommendation to secrecy, you must be as 
sure of his discretion as of his honor. 
But, as for me,’’ he added, ‘‘I would 
rather be deceived than not to trust every 
one. Indeed, I am deceived very often, but 
it never teaches me anything, for I am just 
as ready to believe in the next man. In 
fact, I’d rather believe in a whole succes- 
sion of rascals and get bitten by them, than 
to doubt one honest man or to lose my 
faith in human nature.’’ And that faith he 
never lost or he could not have written 
“*David Harum.”’ 

It is not the sort of book that those who 
knew of his facility with a pen would have 
expected of him, for the rugged simplicity 
and roughness of his hero’s living, were 
things from which he shrank in real life. 
His fastidiousness extended to all things; 
whatever he ate or drank, or read or looked 
upon, had to be of the highest excellence to 
be endurable to him. But his alert sense of 
humor, and his tenderness of heart, opened 
his appreciation to other things, such as the 
rough elemental virtues of men like David. 

We were speaking of consistency one day, 
I scorning a mutual friend for exhibition of 
its lack. ‘‘But what is consistency ?’’ he 
asked, with an alertness of manner that 
showed his interest and desire to be argu- 
mentative for the moment. ‘‘It is merely 
living up to others’ conception of our nat- 
ural course of conduct.’’ Later he added, 
**We say of one, ‘Well, he is the last person 
I should ever have thought would do that!’ 
whereas the mental and moral progress or 
retrogression of that man, going on within 
himself, has led most logically to the se- 
quence so unexpected to others. Now what 
could you expect of me?’’ he supplemented, 
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whimsically, ‘‘a man whose name is No— 
Yes,’’ and then he laughed in the self-humor- 
ing way of one who repeats a joke oft told 
before. ‘‘Look at my hands, too,’’ he added, 
holding them out frankly for inspection. 
“One is strong, well-developed, capable; 
the other is almost effeminate. Could any 
thing be more inconsistent ?’’ 

As long as his failing health permitted, 
he continued at his post in business, and 
spent his days at the office of the Water 
3oard. When evening came to end the days 
that daily grew more difficult, he started 
homeward through the plaid of railroads 
and canals that form the business centre of 
Syracuse, and stopped for an hour or so at 
the Century Club at the foot of James Street 
Hill. Then, with some homeward-bound 
neighbor, he started out again, and, either 
absorbed in thought or in keen conversation 
with his companion, he passed under the 
beautiful arch of elms, up the long slope of 
the handsome residence street to the very 
crown of the hill where his house stands. 
His figure was slight, his dress quiet, his 
manner almost abstracted, and only the few 
knew the man as he really was, because it 
did not seem to him worth while to reveal 
himself to the many. 

But the indifference toward rank and file 
meant a conversation of delights for those 
who really knew him. The quiet chrysalis 
that walked up James Street Hill was meta- 
morphosed directly he felt himself in con- 
genial company. A man more finely humor- 
ous, more tenderly sympathetic, more bright- 
ly intellectual has never walked up any path 
of life. When in the evening he had put on 
what he, Harum-like, called his ‘‘ gold-plated 
harness,’’ and sauntered easily into some 
drawing-room for a dinner, or even for a 
simple call, he was debonair, brilliant, 
sympathetic as a listener, irresistible as a 
story-teller; in fact, always the centre of 
interest. His was a very charming trick of 
compliment which found the heart even of 
those blunt and suspicious persons who 
only recognize truth when truth is unpleas- 
ant. 

‘You are losing your crown-shaped 
comb,’’ he said to a lady, and, as she re- 
placed it on the back of her head, he added, 
significantly: ‘‘It seems to me you should 
wear such a decoration on your brow.’’ 

‘*Here is a group of people taken at Fair 
Haven,’’ said another lady, showing him a 
photograph; ‘‘this is myself, this one with 
the eyes cast down.’’ 

‘*What a pity!’’ he said, with regretful 
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wide-open eyes of the original. 

This is the way he met still another lady 
whose plain face was a constant trial to 
her, and who spoke of it frankly: ‘‘It isa 
face of which one might become very fond. 
And did you never reflect that those who 
love us, rarely think of whether or not we 
look beautiful? Once the features are well 
known we cease to think of them, for it is 
expression alone we look for, to learn 
whether the loved one is ill or well, sad or 
happy.’’ And so the plain lady was encour- 
aged. 

Added to his gift for saying those grace- 
ful things which make people at peace with 
themselves and with the world, was the 
power of his wonderful speaking voice, which 
transcended all others in beauty and put 
them to strident shame. The tones were 
soft, musical, mellow, under perfect con- 
trol, never high, effeminate or harsh, but 
flowing on in beautiful cadence, not missing 
a syllable in enunciation—the voice that is 
the fit organ of expression of the man of 
cultivation, gentleness and sympathy. 

To his rare social graces was added a sing- 
ing voice of such sweetness and power that 
through that gift alone he could have be- 
come famous had he cared to do so. ‘‘John 
Lennox’’ had a voice, but if that person was 
meant to reflect the author of ‘‘David Ha- 
rum,’’ the descripton of his talent was as pro- 
portionately faint and unlike as the drawing 
of the whole character, considered as por- 
traiture. Mr. Westcott’s voice was used 
publicly in the choir of the church on Sa- 
lina street, but for the rest was reserved 
for the few friends who were permitted to 
know him well. 

‘“‘T am not musical,’’ he would sometimes 
protest, and then contradict it by wincing 
under poor music and by flinging his soul 
out in mellow sound in the cavern of the 
church. 

“If you ever find a good accompanist 
hold onto him,’’ he said, solemnly, as though 
discussing affairs of kings, ‘‘for in all the 
world there is not another,’’ and then would 
follow a word of praise for the willing Ger- 
man professor who gladly played accompani- 
ments for his idol, transposing them into 
any desired key as he played. ‘‘The only 
man | ever knew with that peculiar gift,’’ 
would be the words heard from the singer, 
and which were ample reward for the pro- 
fessor. 

There came a Sunday when the full, mel- 
low voice broke at a difficult note; the 
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singer was failing in health. There followed 
a few solo words, which called through the 
church heavy with personal meaning. He 
seemed to be making a last appeal. ‘‘Oh, 
Lord! oh, Lord! have mercy!’’ The tender 
prayer, a sad cry of despair and resignation, 
seemed to reach to the shut gates of heaven; 
but then fell back helpless. Disease had gone 
too far to heal, and Mr. Westcott was 
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for himself and others, those spontaneous 
scintillations which are as evanescent as the 
flash of a firetiy and as grateful in a dark 
place. And had he not relished a funny 
story, ‘‘David Harum’’ would not now be 
making America laugh from ocean to ocean. 
Rustic folk always appealed to him—the 
funny side of them. He was especially fond 
of telling of the people who lived near Ska- 














Edward Noyes Westcott in 1889 


(Never before published.) 


shortly obliged to resign from his choir 
position. But he continued for some time to 
sing in the drawing-rooms of friends for the 
elect few whom he honored with the sun- 
shine of his presence. 

His trick of humor and his gentle melan- 
choly, these two traits stood in contrast and 
warred within him. Sparks of fun were 
found all along the daily way to brighten it 


neateles Lake, particularly of a certain ho- 
tel-keeper at Fair Haven, at whose house 
Mr. Westcott and his family often stayed in 
summer time. 

This man’s table lapsed into such a condi- 
tion that no one could look upon the viands 
and eat thereof. The guests’ complaints 
slipped harmlessly from the landlord’s back 
because of his impenetrable conceit. His 








constant and irritating brag was to the 
effect that his hotel was one of the best 
kept and most luxurious in the country. It 
pleased certain guests, including the West- 
cotts, to stay there, and so a plan was hit 
upon to better its matters. All would club 
together and send the self-satisfied landlord 
on a little journey into the world, so that he 
might be educated into realizing what a 
good hotel should be. While he was gone 
the guests ate with patience the stale tinned 
food, knowing the time of deliverance was 
at hand. Finally the man returned from his 
trip, and was met by an expectant throng on 
the piazza, which seemed to be saying 
breathlessly, ‘‘ Well ?’’ 

‘*Wa-al,’’ said their host, thrusting his 
hands deep in trousers pockets and teetering 
on his toes, ‘‘I’ve ben away, I’ve ben to yer 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, I’ve ben to yer Thou- 
san’ Islands, an’ all the rest of ’em; but | 
can tell you what, I’ll bet this is the only 
hotel from Maine to Georgy wher you ken 
get seven kinds of pie for dinner!’’ And so 
saying, he puffed himself still larger with 
impregnable conceit, and the crestfallen 
boarders went back to their husks. 


The Home of’ Edward Noyes Westcott at Syracuse. 





There was an old farmer whose grim 
ways amused Mr. Westcott, who told of him 
this story: The farmer had a wife who did 
more work than two ordinary women, but 
because of ill health was unable to cope with 
the extra labor of harvest time. Her anx- 
ious husband looked with envy on the other 
men whose wives weathered the work with- 
out a ‘‘hired girl,’’ and then eyed his own 
wife with discontent, saying, ‘‘Wa-al, I 
wish to goodness Betsy’d get well ’r— 
sump!” 

This same farmer, so said Edward West- 
cott when in his story-telling mood, was one 
day ploughing in a far field when a messenger 
came running to tell him that his wife was 
taken suddenly very ill. ‘‘All right,’’ called 
out the farmer, and set the plough for an- 
other furrow. In an hour the messenger 
came again, saying, ‘‘She’s took worse an’ 
’as sent for the doctor. You better come.’’ 
‘‘Be there pretty soon,’’ replied the grim 
farmer, facing the horses away from home. 
In half an hour the breathless messenger re- 
turned, saying, ‘‘The doctor says she’s 


awful bad, an’ if you don’t hurry, you’ll be 
smiled the farmer, 
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too late!’ ‘‘Mm-m, 
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starting for home, ‘‘I ain’t 
never had no luck, but it 
looks as though sump’n was 
goin’ to happen now. Guess 
I’ll go an’ see.”’ 

Of a lady he once said, 
‘She has a baby, a most per- 
suasive one, which permeates 
and colors her conversation 
so that she sees all things 
through a baby darkly.’’ 

One as sensitive to humor as 
he, knows also the sweet sad- 
ness of melancholy. To give 
any idea of the man without 








tive, he said, with gentle res- 
ignation : 

‘‘Death is a hard fact to 
face and does never look like 
our imaginings. Tears will 
overflow philosophy. All love 
involves and ends in them; 
but we weep for the most 
part, and, in one view of it, 
always for ourselves.’’ 

Some of his brighter say- 
ings show occasionally, as in 
his way of reminding the 
downcast that ‘‘Heaven is 
full of days, all coming this 








telling of the minor strain 
that he continually heard, 
would be impossible. 

At one time he wrote: ‘‘I have come to 
think that the thing I most desire I shall 
never have, so now with superstitious dread 
I try to cheat fate by refraining from set- 
ting my heart on anything, lest it escape 
me.”’ 

Again he writes: ‘‘If I were ten years 
younger,’’ that phrase was almost habitual 
with him, ‘‘I might find an interest in flowers 
here,’’ Ashevilie, April, 1894, ‘‘but all the 
flowers that I have cared for, or ever shall, 
bloomed long ago. If there be one immor- 
telle among the lot, Iam glad and thankful 
—and God bless the person who keeps it for 
my sake. 

“‘T was completely broken down when I 
came here, with nerves in an intemperate 
tangle and a ‘case’ of laryngitis which has 
stopped my voice and looked like stopping 
my breath, too, at one time. At any rate, 
the doctor here discouraged me very much 
at first. He thought I had a chance for get- 
ting well, but it would be a tough struggle 
and a long one. I simply told him that the 
worst off he found me, on further investi- 
gation, the sooner I should go home, and he 
would please conduct his researches on that 
idea. . . . I am now comparatively well, 
can use my 
talking voice, 
and think I 
could sing if I 
had to. What 
next winter 
will do to me I don’t know, and I’m going 
to try to arrange matters so that I shall 
not care so much as I have this time.’’ 
He was referring to the arrangements for 
the future care of his three children, Harold, 
Violet and Philip. 

At another time, at the death of a rela- 
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way!’’ He wrote this once 
in a birthday book opposite 
his own date, September 
24th, with an air of victory and defiance 
of the future—although such moods were 
rare. 

He was more prone to say, ‘‘Let us enjoy 
ourselves, and let nothing good get away, 
for when we are dead, we are so very 
dead,’’ and then would follow a gentle 
laugh at his own philosophy. 

‘*You are old enough to know better,’’ is 
the way a friend once reproached him. 

‘‘Old enough to know better,’’ he repeat- 
ed, ‘‘are we ever old enough for that ?’’ 

Children, his own, and all others, he re- 
garded with a tenderness intermixed with 
the awe that comes from an utter failure to 
comprehend. He felt keenly the responsi- 
bility of fatherhood, but also felt his hand 
stayed from timorousness because of the 
injustice of having caused their being. The 
death of his wife left him in a condition of 
helplessness until his sister assumed the 
place of mother to the three growing chil- 
dren. Of the youngest, Philip, he once said, 
“‘The dear child is as pertinacious as a fly 
in his inquiries. I had no idea a child could 
ask so many questions, and I find it easier 
to settle municipal affairs than to give an 
answer to such queries as, ‘Papa, must 

I wear my rub- 

bers?’ or, 
‘Papa, how 
many apples 
may I eat a 
day?’ ’’ 

In speaking again of Philip at the age of 
nine or ten, he says in a letter, ‘‘On Sun- 
day morning I get the small boy dressed 
and set him on the straight and narrow 
path—nay, push him before me down its 
dreary way to church service.”’ 

Very few of those who knew him slightly 
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guessed that the patrician hands of which 
he sometimes made sport, were skilful at 
drawing, the sort of drawing that depends 
for its beauty upon exquisite finish rather 
than boldness. He was fond of intertwining 
letters in cipher monograms, and was pleased 
when these were sent to the engraver and 
made permanent for use on the letter paper 
or seals of his friends. In the pause of a 
woodland walk, he liked to sit beside the 
path on a rock or fallen tree and sketch a 
leaf or flower gathered on the way, such as 
a four-leaved clover, concerning which pretty 
aberration of nature he cherished a dainty 
sort of sentiment. He would sometimes 
break off the heavy lichens which grow 
bracket-like on the trunks of trees, and 
draw a picture thereon with his scarf pin 
or any convenient point. Even so small a 
thing as selecting the lichen showed the re- 
jection of all save the best that marked his 
character, and that in greater matters tend- 
ed to make of him at times almost a recluse. 
If the best was not obtainable, the second 
best was always detestable. 

It is hard to speak of faults in a charac- 
ter so gentle, so lovable and so generous, 
and especially so since he is gone; but his 
one great fault is the answer to so many 


’ 


‘‘why’s’’ of the day concerning the brilliant 
man, that with all loyalty and respect it is 
discussed. Why was he not known earlier? 
Why did he not write before? Because noth- 
ing seemed to him worth the effort. If 
‘‘whatever gods may be,’”’ sent goods, he 
took them with the fine appreciation of the 
connoisseur; but if it were a matter for 
energy and competition he went without. 
Heaven gave him a magnetism and personal 
charm transcending that of common man; 
he rarely cared to use it. Nature gave him 
a voice that would have made him world- 
renowned had he made music a life-work; 
he was content to confine its public use to 
the choir of an inconspicuous church. And 
his greatest gift of all—his subtle pen— 
what did he do with that? For lack of ap- 
plication and energy, he let languish his 
gift for portraying human life and its deep- 
est interests until illness laid him idle on a 
couch, and as a prisoner in his ennui writes 
for diversion from monotony, so wrote he. 
In the bitterness and disappointment of what 
might have been, the world cries out re- 
peatedly, why did he not write earlier? 
Years ago he knew he could write; and 
any one who had ever been so fortunate as 
to receive a letter from him knew it. His 
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diction was easy but uncommon, showing a 
fine appreciation of words and their uses; 
and his thoughts were fresh, whether bor- 
dering on humor or tinged with melancholy, 
as his moods in writing were most apt to 
reflect these two qualities. His gift of verse 
was quick and correct. He could even write 
impromptu a perfect Italian sonnet, while 
another was stumbling over the frank meter 
of the ‘‘nonsense verse.’’ 

‘*Darby and Joan have rather the best of 
it in most things, and their homely elemen- 
tal emotions are identical with our own,’’ he 
said, one day, and perhaps that feeling made 
him choose David Harum for his hero. It 
was certainly that feeling which prompted 
him to write the verses here reproduced, 
lines which, although written in the diary 
of a friend who was sailing for Europe, 
now appeal to all with a pathetic signifi- 
cance. 

He read widely and only the best, and in 
a gentle way envied the men who were send- 
ing books from their studies out into the 
world—but like shorn Samson, could not 
rouse him until the final moment just before 
death. 

This is how he wrote to a tyro scribbler 
whose vanity had led him to speak of some 
crude efforts. ‘‘I was pleased with what you 
told me of your plans—pleased and made 
very proud. I am sure you can do good 
work, and I am confident that you will, and 
more than that it will give the pleasure of 
work for which I am sure you have a true 
bent, and make easier and fuller a life which 
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I have known not to be all that you could 
wish. No one’s is, to be sure, but the ideal 
one, or rather the most liable one, is full of 
work loved for its own sake.’’ Alas, until 
the very end of his life, his work was of a 
most uncongenial sort for the man of artis- 
tic tastes and temperament. Because all 
that he says of the art of writing has sig- 
nificance and interest now, I add another 
paragraph from a letter to the same writer 
he addressed in the above: 

‘‘Whatever critics may say, the best test 
of work in art of any sort, is that practical 
people, like publishers and dealers and man- 
agers, are willing to pay money for it; and 
while you may not need or care for the 
cheque you get, for its purchasing value, it 
is an outward, visible, tangible token of real 
merit, and the sincerest of compliments. 

‘‘The man who paints pictures which don’t 
sell may, on the whole, fairly doubt whether 
he is an artist.”’ 

Continuing, he wrote: ‘‘There will be 
times when you will not be sure of anything 
that you have done, when heart and brain 
will fail you; but despair is one condition of 
success. Ido not believe any one ever did 
anything great who never despaired. And 
then there will be times when it will be easy 
to be at your best, to feel that you are grow- 
ing, and you will have the joy of creating 
something beautiful and all your own, and 
can say to yourself, ‘J did that!’ I envy 
you!’’ 

Fancy that last having been written to an 
apprentice by the author of ‘‘ David Harum !’’ 
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Dr. W. P. Wilson. 


Director of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 


THE PRACTICAL 


SIDE OF TRADE 


EXPANSION 


With an Account of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum 


By 


CHARLES H. 


CRAMP 


“The exhibits in the Philadelphia Commercial Museum consist of manufactured articles, 
the products of various countries with which the Americans may be called upon to com- 


pete in foreign markets . 


. . » Every indusiry that draws on foreign countries for any 


part of its raw materials will find itself represented among the 60,000 exhibits on dis- 


play. 


industry find among these exhibits new and 


known before.” 


Da to the panic of 1893 the United 
States had paid comparatively little 
attention to the exportation of manu- 
factured articles. Our export trade was 
large, but it consisted mainly of raw mate- 
rials and bread-stuffs. The demands of a vast 
and rapidly-growing home market had re- 
quired practically all that the American 
manufacturer was able to turn out in the 
way of finished products. 
The sharp reduction in the home demand, 


It is an interesting fact that men who have been engaged for years in a certain 


useful materials of which they had not 


that came with the hard times, left many 
manufacturers with large stocks on hand of 
which they were unable to dispose. Others 
found that they must close their mills wholly 
or in part, or else find new markets. It was 
natural, therefore, that many firms turned 
their attention at that time toward the for- 
eign markets in which we had made a begin- 
ning as a trading nation. 

This is not to say that the recent develop- 
ments of the United States as an exporting 
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nation were due to the unfavorable financial 
conditions that prevailed here during and 
following the year 1893. The steady growth 
of our manufacturing interests was working 
toward the same goal. Various peculiar con- 
ditions that have prevailed at home and 
abroad have helped along the tendency. The 
trade depression that began with the panic 
of six years ago was therefore only one 
among a number of causes that led the 
American manufacturer to look seriously 
toward the markets of the world, and to try 
his chances as a competitor against the great 
manufacturing nations of Europe. 

As is well known to those who have fol- 
lowed the course of this excursion into the 
world market, the results have been highly 
encouraging. Certain natural advantages 
possessed by the United States have quickly 
made themselves felt. In the iron and steel 
industries the ease and cheapness with 
which the raw supply could be turned into 
the finished product, as well as the high 
quality of the latter, have made the Ameri- 
cans successful competitors against the older 
industries of Great Britain and Germany. We 


in this Department. 


are now shipping American steel rails to 
England, American locomotives to Japan 
and China, and American-made ordnance to 
Russia. In fact, in this particular trade the 
Americans have made their way in every 
quarter of the globe. 

In other lines, where our natural advan- 
tages or the superiority of our manufactur- 
ing processes was less pronounced, it was 
necessary to excel in the quality of the 
goods or the cheapness of their production. 
Here, again, we have been highly success- 
ful. 

American manufacturers have been able to 
hold their own purely on their merits, 
against the best products of the European 
countries. In many cases the superior quality 
of the American product has been clearly 
apparent when placed side by side with that 
of other countries. 

The price of labor is higher in this coun- 
try than in Europe, but the greater produc- 
tive power and the greater mechanical skill 
of the American workman has neutralized 
this apparent disadvantage. That is to say, 
the educated mechanic and the improved ma- 
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chinery of the United States turn out work 
at a more rapid rate than is done by the 
European laborer. In spite of the higher 
wages paid in this country, therefore, the 
labor cost of American manufactures has 
been no greater, and in some cases has been 
less than that of corresponding European 
products. 

The American manufacturer has been able 
not only to make inroads on the European 
monopoly of trade in certain favored lines, 
but he has invaded fields in which his pres- 
ent competitors had long been supreme. 
Thus we are now sending clocks and cutlery 
into Sheffield and Birmingham, and electrical 
supplies into Germany. The gold of South 
Africa is dug with American mining ma- 
chinery, and even some of the battleships 
with which foreign nations propose to de- 
fend their honor are of American build. 

While it is flattering to our national pride 
to consider the advance that has been made, 
it must be admitted that in certain respects 
American manufac- 
turers and export- 
ers have found 
themselves at a 
disadvantage in 
competing for for- 
eign trade. These 
disadvantages have 
been such as are 
naturally incident 
to inexperience 
and unfamiliarity 
with trade condi- 
tions in new mar- 
kets. 

Great Britain 
and, to a less ex- 
tent, other Euro- 
pean nations had 





built up their trade with South 
America, Africa, China and 
the remote parts of the world 
during the course of many 
years. They had found out 
by experience what kinds of 
goods the buyers in each of 
these regions desired, or else 
they had accustomed these 
buyers to take the particular 
kinds of goods that they sent 
out. They had learned how to 
prepare their products for 
shipment to different countries. 
They had accustomed them- 
selves to the different commer- 
cial customs and_ standards 
prevailing in different sections. They had 
regular correspondents in the more important 
trading centres. In a word, the European 
manufacturers and exporters had established 
themselves in every important trading com- 
munity the world over. 

The American manufacturer was engaged 
until recently in producing exclusively for 
the home market. He understood that mar- 
ket thoroughly, but he had paid no heed to 
the peculiarities of foreign demand. He 
shipped the same goods abroad that were 
used at home, and argued that if they were 
good enough for Americans they certainly 
ought to satisfy foreigners. 

This lack of adaptability in American 
goods for foreign consumption has given 
rise to dissatisfaction, and has prevented 
American products in some instances from 
receiving the recognition to which their 
quality entitled them. There have been cases 
where American goods have been passed over 
for inferior goods of foreign make because 
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the pattern, or the form in which they were 
put up, was unfamiliar. It was complained 
also that American goods were sometimes 
packed in inconvenient or insecure forms, 
and that American traders would not grant 
the long credit customary with European ex- 
porters. 

These were matters of information which 
the individual trader could secure only 
through long experience, or by sending a per- 
sonal representative to look up the subject. 
Kither plan required a great deal of time 
and considerable expense to put into effect. 
Yet it was absolutely necessary for the 
American exporter to be accurately informed 
on such points in order successfully to meet 
foreign competition. 

These considerations occurred to Dr. W. 
P. Wilson as long ago as 1898. He believed 
that if the export trade of the United States 
was to develop rapidly it was necessary that 
the exporters should have the advantage of 
all possible information in regard to foreign 
markets. It occurred to him that this infor- 
mation could better be gathered collectively 
than through the efforts of individual deal- 
ers. In this connection it seemed to him 
that the foreign exhibits at the Chicago Ex- 
position formed a valuable school of instruc- 
tion for the American manufacturer, and 
that it would be well worth the while of one 
of the leading commercial cities to secure 
the best of them as a permanent exhibit. 

When Mr. Wilson broached this idea to 
some of his Philadelphia acquaintances they 
promptly took it up. The city council imme- 
diately made an appropriation to assist Dr. 
Wilson in obtaining some of the exhibits. 
Through his efforts a number, especially 
from other American countries, were turned 
over to the keeping of the city of Philadel- 
phia on the understanding that they should 
become part of a permanent exhibit open to 
public inspection. 

The exhibits thus secured, including those 
displayed at the Chicago Exposition by coun- 
tries of the two Americas and others from 
Japan, Australia, India and Africa, were 
transported to Philadelphia in 1893 and 
1894. They formed the nucleus of the Com- 
mercial Museum, but it has been greatly en- 
larged, both in the scope of its work and 
the extent of its exhibits since that time. 

The opportunities afforded such an institu- 
tion to benefit the American producer proved 
to be greater than had been at first imag- 
ined. The enterprise soon claimed all of Dr. 
Wilson’s attention, and led him to resign his 
position as head of an important department 
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in the University of Pennsylvania. In the 
past five years the work has grown to such 
proportions that it employs the services not 
only of the director and the able assistants 
with whom he has surrounded himself, but 
also of more than 160 employees engaged in 
its various departments. 

Although the chief purpose of the Com- 
mercial Museum is to benefit the American 
producer, there are numerous sides to its 
work. It accomplishes its purpose through 
several different means. 

To begin with, there is the exhibit of for- 
eign products before referred to. Some of 
these were obtained from the Chicago Ex- 
position, and others have been secured direct 
from the countries which they represent. 

These exhibits are arranged in two ways: 
Geographically—that is, by countries; and 
monographically—by products. They occupy 
the greater part of the museum’s space, and 
form the feature of greatest interest to the 
ordinary visitor. 

These geographical exhibits are intended 
to show, in compact space, the various raw 
products of the different countries. The 
Mexico display, for example, includes the 
numerous varieties of woods, fibres, food 
products and medicinal growths which that 
country affords. The collection is a complete 
one, and stands as an epitome of the re- 
sources and products of the country. Each 
sample is accompanied by data showing the 
exact district where it is grown, and also 
the extent of its production. 

The man who is interested in Mexico, 
either as an investor, or as to its possibilities 
for furnishing raw products to be used in his 
business in this country, can obtain a great 
deal of valuable information from the careful 
study of this display. To get it in any other 
way it would be necessary for him to travel 
hundreds of miles, and to expend a consider- 
able amount of time and money. 

There is a similar arrangement for each of 
the other countries, only the products vary- 
ing. The manufacturer, passing through the 
different rooms, can learn, practically at a 
glance, what each of the foreign countries 
represented has to offer him in the way of 
raw materials for use in his own particular 
line of business. 

The second arrangement—monographic 
is for the convenience of those who are in- 
terested in a particular industry rather than 
in a particular cou~+rv The various mate- 
rials are arranged in groups and classes. 
Each separate exhibit is marked to indicate 
the country from which it comes and ap- 
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The Mexican Fibre Exhibit. 


proximately what it will cost the manu- 
facturer to make use of it. 

In the exhibit of woods, for instance, the 
furniture maker, the carriage builder, and 
other woodworkers can discover what other 
countries have to offer that may be used ad- 
yantageously in their industry. So far as 
possible the wood is shown in its natural 
condition, with its bark on, its grain exposed, 
and its ordinary size indicated. Information 
is furnished as to the peculiar qualities and 
advantages of each kind displayed. It there- 
fore becomes a graphic encyclopedia of in- 
formation on that particular subject. 

In the wool room are gathered over one 
thousand different fleeces from all parts of 
the world where wool is grown. Each sample 
is accompanied by tags showing its use, 
quality, and length of fibre. Likewise there 
are directions as to the place where it can 
be grown and how it may be obtained. It is 
one of the largest collection of wools in the 
world, and is yearly visited by scores of per- 
sons who are interested in the study of this 
subject. It is interesting to note, in pass- 
ing, that the finest fleece in the collection 


was of Western Pennsylvania growth, a sam- 
ple fleece from that section surpassing all 
the foreign displays. 

It would be tiresome to describe the dif- 
ferent displays in detail. In each the same 
plan is followed. Every industry that draws 
on foreign countries for any part of its raw 
materials will find itself represented among 
the 60,000 exhibits on display. It is an in- 
teresting fact that men who have been en- 
gaged for years in a certain industry fre- 
quently find among these exhibits new and 
useful materials of which they had not known 
before. 

An incident illustrating the value which 
such displays may possess for the manufac- 
turer occurred at the Imperial Institute in 
London some ten years ago. The Imperial 
Institute is somewhat similar to the Com- 
mercial Museum in its purpose, but is chiefly 
devoted to the display of Indian products. 
A delegation from the Leather Trade Sec- 
tion, of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
visited the institute to report on the mate- 
rials useful in the leather trade found 
there. They were astonished to find some 
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200 samples of bark and tanning materials 
previously unknown to them. One of these 
has since come into general use, and has re- 
sulted in an important modification of the 
trade. 

While this section of the museum’s dis- 
plays is intended to benefit the American 
manufacturer by making him acquainted 
with all the raw materials that can possibly 
be of use to him, it is reciprocally of benefit 
to the countries represented, of course, in so 
far as these materials are adopted for use. 
This consideration is sufficient to secure the 
co-operation of these countries in the work 
of the museum and in enlarging its exhibits 
by frequent additions. 

The museum maintains other displays in- 
tended to benefit the American manufacturer 
by comparison. These exhibits consist of 
manufactured articles, the product of vari- 
ous countries, with which the American may 
be called upon to compete in foreign mar- 
kets, especially in such markets as South 
America, Africa and the Orient. 

In this section are samples of hats, boots 
and shoes, cloths, and all manner of manu- 
factured articles sold by foreign nations in 
different markets. Take print cloths as an 
illustration. In one group are gathered 
specimens of the print cloths used in differ- 
ent countries from the Philippines to Mexico, 
showing the various patterns and textures in 
favor in each market. To each sample is 
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affixed a card bearing the name 
of the country where it is manu- 
factured, the country where it is 
sold, the cost price and the sell- 
ing price. 

With these facts at his com- 
mand, the American manufacturer 
can easily figure out whether it is 
possible for him to make these 
goods in competition with foreign 
makers. If he decides that he 
can, he has the advantage, in go- 
ing into a new market, of know- 
ing just what competition he must 
meet and also what his prospective 
customers presumably like. 

A third department of the muse- 
um’s work is carried on in its lab- 
oratory where different fibres and 
textures and food materials are 
tested or analyzed to show exactly 
of what they consist. These ex- 
periments are frequently of con- 
siderable value in deciding whether 
a new or little known product pos- 
sesses commercial worth or not. 
Tests are made in the laboratory at the 
request of manufacturers and others, to 
determine whether textures or food pro- 
ducts are adulterated, and work of consider- 
able value has been done in this connec- 
tion. 

While these may be called the academic 
functions of the museum, it discharges a 
purely practical and commercial function in 
collecting and compiling information for 
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the use of American exporters. This branch 
of the work is carried on through the subdi- 
vision of the museum known as the Bureau 
of Information. 

The work of this bureau includes a multi- 
tude of activities. All kinds of information 
as to trade and trade conditions, that are like- 
ly to prove of value to the American export- 
er, are collected by it. This information is 
obtained from twelve hundred trade journals 
published in all parts of the world which are 
kept on file here, from official reports, and 
from the representatives of the museum in 
different places. 

Among the one hundred and twenty-five 
employees in this branch of the work are 


an exporter will find of value in preparing to 
do business with these countries. 

The ordinary sources of obtaining this 
knowledge are supplemented by special rep- 
resentatives of the museum who travel to 
all parts of the world to report on different 
markets and trades. 

In cases where special opportunities for 
American products come to the knowledge 
of the museum, or its agents, this informa- 
tion is promptly forwarded to the subscrib- 
ers to the institution, and they are advised 
what course to pursue in order to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. For instance, one 
of the museum’s traveling agents reports 
that there is a demand for light-draught 





Part of Commercial Sample Exhibit, Hats and Towels. 


readers who are masters of several languages 
each, and who go through the journals and 
reports as they come in; statisticians who 
compile the data obtained into useful tables, 
and a large number of clerks and typewriters. 

As the information is sifted out it is filed 
on a card index ready for immediate refer- 
ence. Thus if it relates to the use of Ameri- 
can carriages in the Transvaal it is entered 
under the general heading, ‘‘Carriages,’’ and 
also under ‘‘Tranvsaal,’’ so that it may be 
found at any time by a moment’s search. 
The bureau gathers also information re- 
garding the state of markets in different 
countries, their currency, treaties and tariffs, 
their systems of communication and their 
freight charges—all the facts, indeed, that 


plows in Australia. This fact is communi- 
cated at once to the various plow manufac- 
turers on the museum’s list, together with 
any other information on the subject that is 
likely to be of service to them in competing 
for this trade. The museum’s efforts in this 
direction have resulted in the introduction of 
American wind-mills into Egypt, and Ameri- 
can tooth-brushes into Siam, and in the ex- 
tension of our trade in many directions. 

The information in regard to trade oppor- 
tunities is kept up to date by frequent com- 
munication with the museum’s correspond- 
ents in different quarters of the globe. The 
director reports that the museum has 63,000 
occasional correspondents, 20,000 frequent 
correspondents, and 3,000 accredited repre- 
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sentatives. With suchanarmyofinformants of obtaining all the information that they {3 
it is not difficult to make the museum’s re- may desire through the channels of the mu- lI 
ports both reliable and timely. seum they pay $100 per year each. This 
Another task which the museum has taken does not mean that the museum is a money- 
up is that of acting as asort of international making institution. On the contrary, it 
credit agency for its subscribers. It investi- could not exist and provide the service which 
gates the financial standing and trade repu- it now furnishes except for the support 
tation of dealers in foreign ports, and fur- which it receives from the city of Philadel- 
nishes lists of reliable men who will handle _ phia. 
shipments from American ports. Similarly The Philadelphia Commercial Museum is , 


it sends abroad lists of trustworthy Ameri- 
can firms, and some account of the goods 
which they supply. These lists are enclosed 
in neat cases, and are set up where they may 
be easily consulted by men in the trade. 

The information which the museum thus 
collects from many sources is supplied to the 
home manufacturer either in voluntary re- 
ports sent to him from time to time, or in re- 
sponse to his inquiries on special subjects. 
There are about fifteen hundred subscribers 
to the museum at present. For the privilege 


doing good work for the American manu- 
facturer. The man who desires to develop 
an export branch of his business, or to in- 
crease that which he may have, will find its 
services valuable. It collects and puts into 
his hands with no trouble to himself valuable 
facts which he could learn independently 
only by the expenditure of considerable time 
and money, if, indeed, he could obtain them 
at all. By so doing it is accomplishing a 
timely, practical and important work for the 
expansion of American trade. 


LIFE 
By PETER McARTHUR 


Dear God, I thank Thee for this resting-place, 
This fleshly temple where my soul may dwell 
And like an anchorite within his cell 
Learn Thy deep love and grow to perfect grace. 
The stars sweep on in their eternal race, 
Thy soaring suns the stricken gloom dispel, 
Yet what have these of mystery to tell 
That in a blossom is not mine to trace? { 
Thy guest, not captive, to my visioned goal : 
I soar beyond all memory of strife, 
Upborne and shielded by Thy power benign; 
Thou art the strength of my unfaltering soul 
And from the vantage of this mortal life 
The freedom of the infinite is mine. 
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THE RECRUIT IN THE BLACK 
CAVALRY 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


Author of ‘*’TRooperR TALEs.’ 


HAT his real name was, nobody re- 
membered. It could be found some- 
where in the troop-books. Because 

he could sing like’a woman, the boys in the 
Black Horse troop called him ‘‘Sadie.’’ 
There are two colored cavalry regiments in 
Uncle Sam’s service. Both showed what 
great black demons they could be last sum- 
mer in the hills back of Santiago. 

A train containing part of one of these 
regiments stopped in Tampa for a few 
minutes near a white cavalry camp. It isa 
wonder that there was no blood shed. There 
were many men from the South in the ranks 
of the white troops. They were in a frenzy 
of rage because the darkeys were under or- 
ders for the front, while they were being 
slowly broiled under the canvas of a torrid 
camp. <A month later, many of those same 
darkey cavalrymen were brought back. They 
had been to the front. They had heard the 
song of the Mauser. Many times the song 
had ended in a grunt from some sandy, 
sticky throat, and a hero was made. The 
wounded cavalrymen in the hospital train 
were deliriously happy. The battle fever 
fires one’s blood for weeks after. 

The wounded coming back were received 
differently. The Tampan troopers were 
browner and thinner and uglier than before, 
but they cheered and petted the heroes until 
the train pulled out for the Northern hos- 
pitals. After that the men who had never 
left the states became sullen and insubor- 
dinate and worked themselves into a state 
of melancholy inebriation—because they had 
not been given a chance to prove that they 
were soldiers all. But this is the story of 
Sadie, the toughest, blackest and sweetest- 
voiced recruit who ever came to the Black 
Horse troop. 

His beauty was purely physical. He never 
learned anything about horses in the cavalry 
service. It was his instinct to master a 
mount. His limbs had a most beautiful cav- 
alry curve, and superb saddle muscles bulged 


out the thick trousers of army blue. His 
shoulders and lungs were equaled only in 
power by his digestion. 

Sadie never had a serious interval. At 
least, not while he was a soldier. In fact, 
there is less seriousness in a black troop of 
cavalry than in any other place in the world. 
3ut you ought to see them on a skirmish 
line! They fight without nerves, feelings, 
fears. They know no hunger, thirst or 
pain. 

To hear Sadie sing, ‘‘Swing a-low, Sweet 
Chariot,’’ on the moon-lit deck of a trans- 
port—well, a man would think things which 
never occurred to him before—especially if 
he were advancing toward a hostile coast. 
And then there was a little gunboat shining 
through the dark off the starboard bow—a 
pugnacious little fellow that shot toward 
every suspicious gleam or shadow on the 
tropic sea, and tried to darken the moon 
with its searchlight. The great dark trans- 
port steamed southward through the gloom, 
secure in the protection of her baby con- 
sort’s big guns. Indeed, she could have 
steamed southward just as steadily if the 
gunboat had perched itself upon her hurri- 
cane deck. And Sadie, the black recruit, 
lounged in the moonlight with the other 
cavalrymen, and crooned soft melodies about 
dusky maidens back in the summer states. 

As a rule, American soldiers, white and 
black, eat three times a day. Once in a 
while, however, in the stress of interna- 
tional war, or an indisposed second cook, it 
becomes necessary to forego government 
straights. A box of hard tack is then placed 
in a convenient place and the men receive 
orders to ‘‘bust’’ themselves. When the 
sun is pouring down yellow volleys which 
make you limp and vicious; when your 
tongue shrivels up like a boiled clam at the 
mere sight of salt water; when the fresh 
water is as warm as a flask of spirits kept 
in a laborer’s hip pocket, and smells as if 
it had been filtered through all the blankets 
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in the forecastle; when you are unloading 
petulant and plunging cavalry horses, and 
your feet are blistered from the hot decks, 
and your blue army shirt steams and suffo- 
cates—well, no matter if you are fond of 
hard tack, you can’t choke it down. 

The black troops landed, while the little 
gunboat watched and pointed its guns to- 
ward the great, brown, treeless hills. Some- 
where back of those sun-burned, deserted 
hills, there was a city, which sported the 
wrong flag. The name of that city was San- 
tiago. The black cavalrymen knew that they 
must hunt the hills for the town and correct 
the little mistake about the flag—more than 
that was the business of the white commis- 
sioned officers. 

Back from the hills the night shadows 
crept. The sun sank blood-red and vicious 
across the water. The smell of rain was in 
the air. The picket lines were stretched 
upon the shore, and the baggage was piled 
above the high-tide mark. There had been 
an informal guard-mount, and the men had 
received orders not to leave camp. They 
were refreshed by hot coffee and a plunge 





“*What foh yoh dun call to me in dé night time?’ ” 
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in the sea, but they were hungry still. A 
couple of vultures trailed across the sky, but 
nothing human could be seen by the troopers 
on land—nothing save the darkening hills 
and the watcher out on the bay. A rain 
cloud skirted the shore-line to the left, and 
its torrents pounded the water and the hill- 
margins a half mile away. The men could 
hear it coming closer. Those who watched 
from the gunboat could see faint red lights 
far back in the hills. 

The black troopers growled because they 
had to smoke on an empty stomach; they 
growled because the rain put out their pipes 
and the cook fires, and because they would 
have to shiver in the wet and cold for a 
dozen hours. Tropical showers do not last, 
but it is unpleasant to sleep where they 
have been. But big, black, toughened cav- 
alrymen can sleep anywhere. It was very 
late when the dripping stable guard of the 
Black Horse troop, kicked about among the 
puddles and snoring soldiers, inquiring test- 
ily: 

‘‘Wheah’s Sadie—wheah’s dat a-fool nig- 
gah, Sadie?’’ 
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Now, the sentry had walked his post up 
and down the picket line for two long, soak- 
ing hours. He wanted to turn over his orders 
to Sadie, and be relieved. But it was evi- 
dent that Sadie was not in camp. To go 
about proclaiming the fact would mean trou- 
ble for the missing recruit, therefore the 
sentry went back to his post and started to 
do Sadie’s guard. The idea that he was do- 
ing anybody in particular a good turn did 
not worry the sentry, but if he could have 
caught the black recruit that minute some- 
thing would have happened. 

That night the corporal of the guard did 
an unsoldierly thing. He deliberately woke 
up, consulted his watch, and figured out by 
a process of his own that Sadie should be 
walking his post down on the picket line. 
As Sadie was a recruit, and it was the first 
night on hostile soil, the corporal deemed it 
advisable to find out if his man could chal- 
lenge properly. The top layer of wet sand 
under the non-commissioned officer was 
thoroughly warmed through, and he hated 
to let it cool off, which was very easy as 
compared to the warming process, but a 
conscientious man was the corporal. When 
he found the wrong man on post, he was 
glad that he had left his warm hole in the 
sand. 

Not long after that, Sadie slipped past 
the guard with two limp pullets and a very 
noisy, very much animated game chicken 
in his arms. The recruit was panting and 
wet, indeed, but his eyes were shining. He 
tethered the game one out in the bush and 
concealed the two limp birds under his 
blanket. Then he buckled on his six-shooter, 
shouldered his carbine, and started for the 
picket line to relieve his man. It was not 
until Sadie had told the much-abused sentry 
where he would find a plump chicken that 
there was peace. Meanwhile the corporal 
figured out the best way was to do his duty on 
the following day, and slowly re-warmed his 
hole in the sand. And the gaudy little 
gamecock ruffled his feathers in the dark 
and clucked low, and scolded. ? 

The result of the corporal’s figuring 
reached Sadie about 7 o’clock the following 
morning. He was in condition to hear the 
worst, for one of those plump pullets had 
been broiled at dawn. There is the makings 
of a mighty soldier in a plump Spanish 
chicken. The colored corporal reported the 
absence of the black recruit to the top ser- 
geant, also black. Among other things, the 
top sergeant mentioned the affair to the 
troop commander, who was white, and also 
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very wet and ugly that morning. And so it 
came about that the black recruit saw the 
troop commander striding his way about 7 
a. m. with blood in his eye and these words: 

“Do you think this troop is out hunting 
butterflies—eh? You’re under arrest—un- 
derstand? And I’ll court-martial you when 
the men take that town up in the hills—un- 
derstand—eh ?’’ 

It would be prompt and certain self-de- 
struction for the black recruit to answer 
back a white commissioned officer, who was 
so wet and ugly. Sadie was enough of a 
soldier to know this. He stood at attention 
and saluted gracefully every time his su- 
perior finished a sentence. After that he 
was placed under a guard. The sentry who 
had done an extra hour for the recruit the 
night before was Sadie’s friend for life. 
This was brought about because the second 
plump pullet had also been broiled at dawn. 
The two friends conferred together, during 
the first hour of the recruit’s incarcera- 
tion. 

‘*Ah mos’ cert’ny feels strong dis a-mawn- 
in’,’’ observed the black boy. ‘‘Dat Spanish 
chickum did mos’ glorifusly do her duty by 
a-me. But Ah had to gib obah mah shootin’ 
ir’ns to dat Gawd-a-fearin’ cawpril. What 
foh does yoh s’pose he dun wanted to make 
trouble foh a-me dat away? . . Is de 
troop dun a-gwine up de hills dis a-mawn- 
in’ 7" 

The prisoner was told that all the horses 
were to be kept back with one troop to 
guard them—that the others were going to 
start up toward the city as dough boys 
early in the afternoon—that there were a 
half dozen dough-boy regiments farther up 
the hills—that there were acres of block 
houses and miles of barb-wire fences and 
trenches, and a whole Spanish army hidden 
somewhere within the sound of cannon— 
that the American fleet was laying off the 
coast in front of Santiago, and that the 
Spanish squadron was behind Castle Morro 
in the harbor—that there was going to be 
merry hell up the hills which would last for 
a week or ten days. 

‘Is — de — Black — Hoss—troop—dun— 
agwine—up—de—hills—or — stay back?’’ 
Sadie’s full lips, which formed the question, 
were ashy gray. The words were uttered in 
a slow, hopeless whisper. Here’s the reply 
to his question: 

“‘Does yoh fink for one moment dat dey’s 
aguine to leab de cream an’ skallups ob de 
whole niggah regiment back heah to shine 
up de skates—when de band’s dun agwine 
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to play dead marches an’ de variations up 
yondah ?”’ 

The troop commander was approaching. 
The sentry came to ‘‘present arms,’’ and 
the prisoner stood ‘‘at attention.’’ Great 
thoughts were in the brain of the black re- 
cruit. He was about to make the bravest 
effort of his life. 

‘‘Will de captain "low me to go up de 
hills in de troop to-day—an’ serve mah time 
after de fun am obah, sah?’’ 

“*1’ll turn you over to the other troop, 
where you’ll be under a guard—that’s what 
I’ll do to you—understand—eh ?’’ 

The sun was steaming out the rain from 
the troop commander’s blouse, but he was 
wet and ugly still. Sadie saluted in graceful 
silence, and choked down a great dry lump 
in his throat. After the captain was out of 
earshot, the black recruit said to his friend: 

‘Las’ night Ah dun larieted mah lil’ game 
chickum out in the bresh. He wah a-crowin’ 
up in de hills, when Ah heard him. Ah 
knowed he wah a game chickum ’cos he 
dun crowed in de night time. You bring him 
heah to a-me. I wants dat lil’ game chick- 
um. He dun make me lose de onliest chance 
in dis niggah’s life.’’ 

The little game one was tethered by one 
leg in front of the quarters of the disgraced 
Sadie. The two talked to each other, while 
the mutual friend was absent for a handful 
of grain. 

‘*Whah foh yoh dun call to me in de night 
time, when yoh knows Ah mustn’t leab 
a-camp ?”’ 

The game one talked back spitefully. His 
beady black eyes sparkled with pure wicked- 
ness, and he squared off in splendid fighting 
form when the prisoner thrust his heavy 
boot within the circle of the tether. The 
bird had thick, stocky legs and gaffs, hard 
as crystal. His body feathers were glossy 
black, and his muscular neck had copper- 
hued trimmings. Even for a Spanish chick- 
en, the game one was a fancy article. 

‘*Ah mos’ cert’ny los’ mah nerve when 
Ah heard yoh callin’ to me up in de hills 
las’ ebenin’. Ah sure knowed you had some 
lil’ sisters up dar. You ought to be a mos’ 
broken-hearted lil’ chickum foh dis a-poh 
niggah. Ah hopes de whole Spanish army 
and barb wires comes aheah when de odah 
troops is dun gone. Yoh and me, an’ dose 
Bay Hoss niggahs will dun take de island 
bah ahselves What yoh dun scoldin’ 
about, mah lil’ game chickum ?”’ 

The hot, brown hills were darkening again. 
Over in the low southeast, the crescent 
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shaving of a moon paled in the deepening 
twilight. Out in the bay, the gunboat leaned 
on its moorings and watched. All at once 
there ripped over the hot Cuban hills a rag- 
ged carbine volley. Evidently the black 
troops had found something to play with. 
An hour afterwards, and the hills were great 
dark shadows for the night hung upon them. 
The white shaving of a moon was higher. 

About this time every darkey cavalryman 
in the Bay Horse troop heard the howls of 
a fallen sentry, and the angry cackling of 
an outraged game chicken. But not one of 
the boys who stayed behind saw the black 
recruit, who was clutching a loaded carbine 
and whirring away toward the great black 
shadows. 

Now, everybody knows that you can’t see 
Santiago from the coast. You can’t even 
see Morro Castle a mile out at sea, because 
its ramparts are the color of the rocks. 
Entering the channel, your craft will be at 
the mercy of Morro’s guns. Then you will 
pass the sunken Merrimac, and a couple of 
Spanish men-of-war, the cabins of which are 
excellent breeding places for big fish. After 
that you will see a round basin full of warm 
yellow water and hungry sharks. To the left 
is a sun-scorched plain, where yellow-fever 
patients fight for life, losing generally; and 
in front, sitting on the slope of a hill, is 
Santiago, minus some of its rottenness of a 
year ago, but hardly immaculate yet. 

Four miles back of Santiago there is a hill 
which looks down upon the city and its har- 
bor. Upon the top of that hill there is a big 
block house. Upon its sides there are many 
other block houses, also barbed pitfalls, in- 
trenchments—and graves. It was upon that 
hill that the black demons broke their leash, 
forgot their thirst, and gained everything 
save the glory they deserved. But they were 
only regulars. 

Something went wrong in a volunteer bat- 
talion that afternoon. They were good men 
and brave, but raw. They had not eaten for 
many hours. The sun beat pitilessly down. 
It soaked into the wet sand and sent forth a 
sickening steam. It sank through the dusty 
campaign hats of the volunteers and put 
mad thoughts in every brain. It swung a 
black-dotted haze before every eye. It 
chafed the skin under every cartridge belt, 
and blistered every neck. And all the while 
there came down from the hill the nagging, 
maddening patter of the long-range Mausers. 
And all the while there came down from the 
sky the stifling, pitiless pressure of the sun. 

The volunteer battalion wavered and fell 
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***Wheah's mah lil’ game chickum?’”’ 


back—‘‘retired in disorder,’’ the official re- 
port read. It was the one ugly blotch on the 
American soldiers in Cuba. The volunteers 
have long since been forgiven by the friends 
of their native state; but the colored cav- 
alry troops, and the other regulars who did 
not fall back, will never forgive that bat- 
talion for what the sun madness wrought in 
their raw ranks at the base of San Juan 
hill that July day. 

The ‘‘niggers’’ went by them—a cursing, 
unfeeling mass of animals. They preserved 
a ragged skirmish line all the way. They 
ran a little, dropped to their bellies and 
fired, vaulted the barbed entanglements and 
caught their breath in the trenches they had 
gained. And Sadie was in the ranks of his 
own Black Horse troop, clutching a red-hot 
carbine, and talking to himself in a perfect 
delirium of joy! 

**Dose white ladies is a-mos’ cert’ny un- 
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happy,’’ the Black recruit was heard to 
mutter after the raw battalion was left be- 
hind. The words came in a stifled whisper. 
His throat was caked with hot dust, and his 
nostrils were full of it, but Sadie did not 
know. He did not remember that he should 
have been a prisoner back with the game 
chicken and the Bay Horse troops. He did 
not know that the troop commander had 
seen him on the skirmish line with the 
others, and that the white officer hardly 
knew whether to laugh or swear. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the troop commander did both, 
and he also hoped that the black recruit 
would get wounded so that he might forego 
the punishment which his insubordination 
made necessary. Sadie knew nothing, felt 
nothing but the glory of the moment. 

‘An’ dis am mos’ cert’ny a wahm time. 
Is Ah glad Ah’m libbin’? Well, Ah hope Ah 
is . . . Dey sure ought to gib us asbestos 
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mittins to pump dese heah carbines, foh 
dey would mos’ cert’ny boil coffee! . . 
Hello, dar mah ‘angel broddah, gimme dat 
a-cigarette. Ain’t yoh a-dyin’ fast enuf, 
widout hittin’ de coffin nails ?’’ 

A wounded Spaniard, braced up in a 
trench, was weakly puffing at a cigarette; 
nor was he the only one who was seen smok- 
ing and dying on the slope of San Juan Hill 
that day. Sadie drew a deep inhalation into 
his lungs, then put the cigarette back be- 
tween the lips of the Spanish soldier. 

“Ah guess Ah don’t want yoh las’ butts 
—yoh may wake up in de middle ob de 
night an’ need it. O-o-o0-oh, dahs dat 
Gawd-a-fearin’ cawpril!’’ 

The non-commissioned officer who had 
made trouble for the recruit a few nights 
before was having a very fast time. A Span- 
ish infantryman was in the trench with him. 
Both were fighting for their lives. The 
Spaniard had a bayonet attached to his 
Mauser; the corporal had nothing but a 
bare, hot carbine. Sadie settled the matter 
in favor of the Black Horse trooper. Many 
of the block houses were silenced, but 
whistling death still blazed out of the big 
one on top of the hill. The barb wire traps 
became thicker, and more men on the skir- 
mish line fell back into the trenches and 
grunted out impotent curses. Many others 
lay silent. The black troops were not the 
only ones who kept the small of their backs 
to the trenches, no longer Spanish, that 
afternoon. 

**Dis cert’ny am de mos’ glorifussest mo- 
ment ob mah life,’’ gasped the black recruit. 
He had vaulted a barbed wire pitfall and 
was racing toward a trench, two rods ahead. 
Two Spaniards scrambled out and started to 
dash for the summit. They never reached it, 
because too many American soldiers were 
counting on just such chances as that. The 
battle fever was wild in Sadie’s blood. At 
that moment some one up in the block house 
did not shoot too high. Sadie stumbled and 
was the first man who landed in the upper 
pit. 

‘‘Ugh,’’ grunted the black recruit. ‘‘Ah 
mos’ cert’ny am punctahed at de present 
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time. Ah wondah ef dose fool Spaniards am 
acquaintanced ob de fac’ dat dey can’t kill 
dis a-niggah. Ah is dun agwine to 
sit heah till de boys am in de block house 
up yondah.’’ 

The above came in choking fragments. 
The troop commander had seen the rescue 
of the corporal and the plunge of the black 
recruit into the higher trench. For some 
reason he swore. It was nota loud oath. 
The dust which stuck in his throat would 
not permit that. And that night from the 
top of San Juan Hill, many American sol- 
diers, white and black, but Americans all, 
saw the lights of Santiago shining down in 
the valley. And all night long the Red Cross 
men kicked about the trenches with lan- 
terns. 

They found the black recruit sitting in 
one of the highest pits. His blue army shirt 
was wet and gory. A carbine rested across 
his knees. The barrel was cold now. Sadie 
was asleep. 

The Red Cross men thrust the lantern into 
the face of the black recruit. He opened his 
eyes, squinted hard at the light and mut- 
tered : 

‘*Wheah’s mah lil’ game chickum ?’’ 

The troop commander stood at the bunk 
of the black recruit in the temporary hos- 
pital just outside of Santiago. By the way, 
the city no longer sported the wrong flag. 
And there was a twinkle in the eyes of the 
troop commander as he said: 

‘“‘We’re going to send you back to the 
states to-morrow on the hospital ship. We 
won’t court-martial you until you get back 
from sick-leave—understand—eh ?’’ 

‘If de captain dun gibs me five yeahs an’ 
a bob-tail, Ah’ll still be glad dat Ah wah in 
de Black Hoss troop at de propah moment, 
sah!’’ 

‘*You sabed mah life,’’ said the corporal. 

‘‘Why, what yoh talkin’ about, cawpril ?’’ 
said Sadie. 

And when the captain and the corporal 
had gone away, the black recruit questioned 
his best friend in this wise: 

‘*Is de Bay Hoss niggahs come up yet— 
wif mah lil’ game chickum ?’’ 
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FREAKS OF THE 


PATENT OFFICE 


By JOANNA R. NICHOLLS-KYLE 


HE chief difference between the United 
States and other nations lies in the su- 
periority of the machinery made here. 

Almost every branch of industry in our 
country is performed rather by applied men- 
tal achievement than by manual labor. In 
fact, it has been recently estimated that 
our entire machinery is equal to a force of 
six hundred million men, or thirty times our 
present working population. The daily trains 
of cars alone would require to move them-— 
should that giant slave of man, steam, 
escape his control—a force greater than 
could be put forth by our whoie popula- 
tion. The higher wages given to work- 
men in America over the amounts paid 
in other countries are more than compen- 
sated for by the excellence of our ma- 
chines, enabling us to sell our manufac- 
tures abroad against the competition of 
every other nation of Europe. And this 
grand source of national wealth is due to in- 
vention! Since the first dawn of the Republic 
inventive talent has been stimulated and en- 
couraged. General Washington, in his earli- 
est address to Congress, laid before that 
body the question of offering a premium for 
new and useful articles to promote the 
growth of industry, while Thomas Jefferson, 
an inventor himself, aided in every way the 
development of our splendid patent system. 
The U. S. Patent Office, established more 
than a hundred years ago, is a monument to 
the forethought and wisdom of the framers 
of our constitutional government. It is 
probably not generally known that this great 
institution has been for a long time self-sup- 
porting, and that there are to-day in the 
U. S. Treasury to the credit of the Patent 
Office six millions of dollars, accumulated 
from the fees received by the Office after 
all the expenses of its annual maintenance 
had been defrayed. 

An hour spent in the Patent Office is well 
worth the time of any visitor at Washington. 
In the model room may be traced the prog- 
ress of each art from its crudest forms to 
perfection. The brilliant success which 
has attended so many inventions, oftentimes 
those of the simplest mechanism, has created 


a worthy emulation among all classes of peo- 
ple, an emulation which naturally assumes, 
at times, eccentric shapes. Some very curi- 
ous, some very funny, and, I might add, 
some very cranky applications for patents 
pass through the hands of the office examin- 
ers, the claim to indisputable originality and 
a certain usefulness about the inventions 
preventing them from being rejected utterly. 

An opportunity to delve among the official 
archives is frequently productive of laugh- 
able revelations. For instance, in turning 
over a pile of patents for serious surgical in- 
struments, I came across an aged document, 
for a tape-worm trap, accompanied by a 
drawing and specifications. The device pro- 
vided for the capture of this parasite by 
baiting a hook with a tempting morsel of 
food and lowering it by a line down the 
throat of the suffering mortal to catch the 
epicurean occupant of his stomach. 

Another curiosity—the invention of a New 
York woman—found in the same package of 
surgical patents, and bearing as recent a 
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“Invention for inducing sleep.” 
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date as 1885, is a device for inducing sleep. 
This instrument gave a gentle pressure on 
the arteries and veins of the neck, and thus 
reduced the rush of blood to the head caused 
by nervous excitement. The device consists 
of a collar of rubber, or metal, placed 
around the neck of the sufferer. The for- 
ward part of the band ends in a handle, 
which, acting as a lever, causes an elastic 
spring on the inside of the band to press 
against the throat. The designer suggests 
that care be exercised in the use of this 
arrote-like implement, lest discomfort 
te a is what she meant) ensue; 
but the invention has not as yet become so 
popular that very many afflicted persons 
have been found strangled in bed. The very 
nervousness which it seeks to correct would 
prevent its use by a sleepless person; but 



































“Device for facilitating the taking of pills.” 
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suicides might find it a quiet method of end- 
ing existence. 

Not only is the Patent Office besieged by 
cranks of domestic origin, but many from 
abroad present their absurd conceptions for 
consideration. ‘‘A device for facilitating 
taking pills’? is the title of an invention, 
patented in this country by an Englishman. 
It consists of a metal band fitted with hooks 
which hold the invention inside a tumbler. 
One portion of this band is bent in and pro- 
vided with prongs, which are so arranged as 
to form a receptacle for the pill. In drink- 
ing from the tumbler the pill is washed for- 
ward first by the water which is supposed 
thus greatly to assist its descent down the 
throat. The inventor, however, seems to 
forget that the act of swallowing is almost 
always a spontaneous one, and very capri- 
cious in its nature. 

It is singular through what contortions 
the human mind passes before it evolves the 
idea after which it is blindly groping! Com- 
pare with the modern planter the method of 
dropping seed, thought out by one weary far- 
mer, as he sat ruminating in the chimney 
corner after a long day spent in tramping 
up and down his furrows. ‘‘Why,’’ asked 
his busy brain, ‘‘should not some form of a 
corn planter be fastened to each forefoot of 
a horse? Then, as the horse was driven up 
and down the field, his hoofs would open 
holes, deposit the grain and cover it, to the 
saving of human labor.’’ Agriculture has 
afforded scope for some comical inventions, 
but none more ridiculous than the ‘‘cannon 
plow,’’ a combination article which reminds 
us of the days when our pioneer ancestors 
tilled their plots of ground amid the wild 
forests of America, ever ready with loaded 
rifles for the whoop of the Indian savage. 
For the iron beam of this remarkable plow 
is hollow and can be converted into a cannon 
by charging it with powder and ball and re- 
versing its position. But what need has our 
civilized nineteenth century for such a device, 
and what becomes of the unsuspecting dumb 
beast when the instrument to which he is 
harnessed is suddenly made ready to fire? 
This last consideration seems to have been 
overlooked by the enthusiastic inventor, for 
there is no attachment provided for quickly 
wheeling the animal out of range of the 
muzzle when this transition from bucolic to 
belligerent operations takes place. 

The old rule which governed the action of 
the Patent Office was: ‘‘File a working 
model, and the application will be consid- 
ered.’’ Now the practicability of every new 
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invention is demonstrated 
by a drawing and specifica- 
tions. But many devices, 
very praiseworthy on paper, 
or in their miniature repre- 
sentations, appear ridicu- 
lous from the infinite cost 
they would involve if put 
to a practical test. For 
example, a New York gen- 
tleman invented, in 1890, 
a tornado-proof house 
which was to act auto- 
matically in self-defense, 
and which might be utilized 
either as a residence or as 
a place of refuge during a 
storm. The structure was 
built with wedge-shaped 
points at either end like 
the bow of a ship, and 
was mounted on wheels 
which moved on a circular 
track. A large, strong 
wing or vane projected 
from one end of the house 
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and was intended to act, 
under the influence of a 
high wind, as a kind of 
weather-cock and _ wheel 
the building around on a 
pivot so as to present its 
sharpened edge to the 
blast. An appropriate ap- 
paratus underneath the 
house provided for holding 
it stiffly in position except 
under the action of a tor- 
nado; but the originator of 
this brilliant contrivance 
apparently assumed that a tornado blows 
steadily from one direction, and left out 
of his calculations its twisting qualities. 
The inmates of this place of refuge, when 
swept by the revolving hurricane, might 
be considerably astonished by its rapid- 
ity of circumvolution. However, the hope- 
ful inventor adds to his description of the 
structure a suggestion that it might be 
peculiarly adapted for use as a hospital, 
since it could be turned on its wheels by me- 
chanical forces so as to present the sick-ward 
to the sunshine throughout the length of the 
day, or to the ventilating effect of the breeze 
from whatever quarter it might be blowing. 
A private residence which could be turned 
so as to follow the sun and cause its purify- 
ing rays to shine into every apartment suc- 
cessively, is a magnificent luxury which com- 





“A tornado-proof house.” 


mends itself to every health-loving million- 
aire, but as only the minority possesses 
a million, the patent will, no doubt, expire 
unused. Akin to this laudable invention is 
another which proposes to put springs un- 
der a house to prevent its being shaken 
down by a possible earthquake. One of the 
most remarkable freaks in architecture since 
the prehistoric wooden horse of Troy is a 
house built in the shape of an elephant, 
which was patented, in 1882, by a gentle- 
man of Philadelphia. In describing his con- 
ception, this gentleman stated that the form 
of any animal might be employed, as his 
principal object was to elevate the building 
considerably above the ground in order to 
permit a good circulation of air below the 
apartments and to ensure well-lighted 
rooms. The legs of the animal, being hol- 
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“Device for preserving oysters.” 


low, were to contain flights of stairs leading 
to the rooms above, while the elephant’s 
trunk might be effectively utilized as a 
chute for conveying slops and ashes to the 
sewer, the opening to which might, for pic- 
turesque purposes, be shaped so as to pre- 
sent the appearance of a trough out of 
which the animal might be supposed to be 
feeding. One of these elephant houses was 
actually erected on Coney Island, and proved 
quite a profitable speculation till it was 
destroyed by fire. The queer structure was 
still standing in 1893, and, on account of 
its size, could be seen at a considerable 
distance. This invention was followed in 
1886 by another, equally novel and unique, a 
whale-shaped museum, designed by a New 
York architect. The story of Jonah seems to 
have had as great a fascination for this man 
of genius as it exerted over Budge and 
Toddy, for he explains that the museum 
should not only present the outward appear- 
ance of a whale, but that it should be provid- 
ed with a movable lower jaw, which should 
open to admit spectators. The upper jaw of 
the giant fish was to remain stationary, while, 
as its lower jaw was raised or lowered, teeth 
were to be automatically projected above, 
or drawn below, the platform over which the 
visitors were to pass in entering. The mouth 
of the whale was to be guarded, except in 
front, by a railing, to prevent people from 
going in at the sides and thus spoiling the 
swallowing exhibit. After inspecting the 
curios arranged along the walls of the main 
chamber, visitors were to be further sur- 
prised by finding an inclined track leading 
out through the tail of the fish, on which 
gravity cars were to run for the accommo- 
dation of those who preferred that mode of 
exit. The movement of the cars was to open 
a trap-door in the tail. Having passed 
through, the passengers would alight and 
the car be drawn back by means of a rope or 
chain operated by a windlass—the trap-door 
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closing after its retreat. There is no doubt 
that a public building of this description 
would create a decided sensation; but as 
yet the patent lies filed away among its dusty 
fellows waiting for some enterprising: citi- 
zens to furnish its owner with the requisite 
capital to set it in operation. 

So-called improvements for the domestic 
realm are also numerous on the shelves of 
the Patent Office. One New York gentleman, 
who obviously had a pet aversion toward the 
feline race, and could not endure a live cat 
about his domicile, has resorted to the expe- 
dient of designing ‘‘a new, useful and orna- 
mental illuminated device for frightening 
and exterminating rats and mice.’’ It con- 
sists of printing the figure of a cat on card- 
board in illuminating paint so that it might 
shine in the dark and scenting it with oil of 
peppermint, a perfume said to be peculiarly 
abhorrent to mice. To gratify esthetic taste, 
this odoriferous picture might represent the 
cat in a pretty attitude, intently watching 
an imaginary mouse-hole, while her eyes 
might be coated with phosphorus to make 
them shine more brilliantly at night. These 
details the inventor leaves to the choice of 
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“The Elephant House.” 


the public, but he seems convinced that his 
device would prove a beautiful ‘‘parlor or- 
nament,’’ if not relegated to the shelves of 
the pantry. It is a well-known fact that cat’s 
eyes shine in the dark, but a cat whose 
whole body is luminous is surely a creature 
fit to make Hamlet exclaim anew, ‘‘There 
are more things in heaven and earth, Hora- 
tio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy !’’ 
Yet this particular discovery is of modern 
conception, and was patented as recently as 
1884, 

All the cranks who try to impose their 
scatter-brain inventions on the community at 


large are not from New York, but to see the 
number of crazy patents, whose owners claim 
that state as their native soil, one would 
be inclined to think so. Here is another New 
Yorker, evidently an oyster epicure, who is 
the patentee of an invention for ‘‘preserv- 
ing bivalves.’’ Having observed that the 
shells of oysters open soon after exposure 
to the air, and that the experiment of twist- 
ing a piece of wire around each individual 
and packing them together so tightly that 
they could not separate during transporta- 
tion, was practically a failure, he proposed 
the arranging of these bivalves in layers in 
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a box and then pouring liquid plaster of 
Paris over them, as this material, when dry, 
is so hard as to effectually prevent the shells 
from parting, while, at the same time, it pre- 
serves an even temperature and receives 
In reading the specifications 
of this device, one is reminded of Handy 
Andy’s manipulation of the oysters to keep 


water readily. 


them shut with its 
disastrous conse- 
quences. One no 
longer accuses Lover 
of creating prepos- 
terous characters. 
His hero is justified 
by an actual fact! 
But the most dram- 
atic invention that 
has been produced 
during the past de- 
cade is ‘‘a beheading 
block,’’ the creation 
of a Massachusetts 
man, who certainly 
desired to produce a 
scene of execution 
upon the stage with 
realistic force. The 
reflectors, usually 
employed to enhance 
the illusion, are not 
needed, as the block 
is a box, to all ap- 
pearances solid, but 
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having a concealed opening covered with 
strips. 
his head upon the neck piece, the execu- 
tioner raises the ax, the blade of which, 
apparently of metal, is, in reality, a forked 
piece covered with sheet rubber. 
scends the two prongs of the blade strike 
with a dull thud upon the block, the rubber 


The victim lays 


As it de- 


in yielding seems to 
pass through the 
neck of the supposed 
victim, who immedi- 
ately forces his head 
downward, while a 
dummy head sus- 
pended within the 
block is dislodged 
from its position and 
drops, as if severed 
from the body. The 
victim meanwhile is 
enacting all the con- 
tortions necessary to 
harrow up the feel- 
ings of an audience. 
All immunity from 
a genuine catastro- 
phe, however, de- 
pends upon the 
steady hand and true 
aim of the stage ex- 
ecutioner, for the 
deviation of a few 
inches might cause 
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Freaks of the Patent Office 


one of the prongs of the ax to strike the 
criminal’s neck, with serious consequences. 

One very amusing invention is ‘‘a saluting 
device,’’ actually patented by a native of 
the State of Washington. This device pro- 
vides for ‘‘the elevation and rotation of a 
hat’’ automatically, by means of a mechan- 
ism inside, which is clamped on to the head 
of the wearer. All parts of the queer con- 
trivance are completely enclosed and con- 
cealed by the hat, but every time the gen- 
tleman who wears this patented article bows 
his head the hat is raised and then is re- 
turned to its correct position. Similar to 
this invention is ‘‘a horse whipping device, ”’ 
which consists of a movable whip-holder by 
which the admonitory lash may be adminis- 
tered by the driver of a grain binder or other 
agricultural machine, whose seat is located 
so far in the rear of the team that the 
horses cannot be reached with a whip of the 
ordinary dimensions. 

So much for the inventions which have 
been examined, scrutinized, and allowed to 
go to patent on some slight pretentions to 
utility and novelty combined. But there are 
a vast number of applications too absurd to 
merit serious consideration. One of the 
most preposterous of this class of recent 
date was a proposed accommodation for pas- 
sengers, who, impatient to continue their 
journey, desire to catch the next train, pos- 
sibly the limited express. The invention con- 
sisted of a gigantic swing, to be erected 
near the depot, which should elevate three 
persons to a convenient height above the 
building and, as soon as the train came in 
sight, bring them around in the direction of 
the rushing iron monster and drop them 
gently into one of its attached cars. There 
was a joke current at the time that the Com- 
missioner of Patents had applied for a front 
seat in this swing during its first trial trip. 
It is needless to add that the test has never 
been put to this magnificent enterprise, but 
the nicety of adjustment and calculation 
necessary to perfect its working with safety 
and ease furnishes a problem the solving of 
which may one day make the fortune of 
some ambitious dreamer. 

The Patent Office is very dignified in its 
responses to all applicants, though the 
temptation to indulge in a little witticism 
must be great at times. For instance, patent 
was applied for on a mammoth wheel, which 
was represented as being propelled by a 
smaller bicycle ridden inside. This invention 
was described as ‘‘a wheel within a wheel,’’ 
but the anecdote is by no means authentic 
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“Illuminated Cat, to frighten rats and mice, or to be 
used as a parlor ornament.” 


that an expert examiner rejected the appli- 
cation on the ground that it was a clear imi- 
tation of a machine produced centuries ago, 
accurately described by Ezekiel, and quoted 
from Scripture: ‘‘The appearance of the 
wheels and their work was as it were a 
wheel in the middle . . . and the wheels 
were lifted up over against them, for the 
living creature was in the wheels.’’ 

The advent of these pleasant vagaries in 
the midst of routine office work proves, no 
doubt, a source of recreation to minds which 
have been occupied with such grave consid- 
erations as the electric light, the phono- 
graph, the telephone, the linotype machine, 
the numberless additions to manufacturing 
and agricultural appliances, and those myr- 
iads of small patentable articles which con- 
tribute daily to the comfort and well-being 
of civilized man. 








THE INDUSTRIAL WAR 


THE CAPITALIST, THE 


¢¢° THERE is no God!’’ 
The fierce abruptness of this re- 
mark startled me and I looked in- 
quiringly at the speaker, a laboring man, 
who was my sole companion in the smoking- 
room. He was embarrassed to find that he 
had been thinking out loud, but after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he went on desperately. 

‘‘T don’t know what you think about it, 
and I didn’t intend to say what I did, though 
I believe it.’’ Seeing that I was interested, 
rather than shocked, he proceeded to ex- 
plain. 

‘‘T have been a laboring man all my life 
and expect to be one until I die; but I am 
not grumbling about that. I like to work, 
and don’t think I have a lazy bone in my 
body, if I do say it myself; but I don’t think 
it is right that I should only be allowed to 
work when a capitalist feels that if I am he 
will be in a position to steal most of my 
earnings. I have belonged to labor organiza- 
tions and have been on strike; I have been 
blacklisted and have helped to boycott scabs; 
I have been locked out, and have seen my 
family starving without being able to help 
them, while I could see other people living 
in luxury. Do you honestly believe that if 
there was a God he would let such things 
happen ?”’ 

His intensity of feeling interested me 
rather than his logic, and his chance ex- 
clamation led to a conversation in which he 
pierced invectively through the whole social 
fabric and heaped curses on both capitalists 
and non-union laboring men. Realizing his 
point of view, I could neither protest nor 
blame him, for to the laboring man who has 
given it thought the question with which we 
dealt is one of the most tragic that the 
world has ever known. Wars have been con- 
ducted with less bitterness than it inspires, 
and in a sense the industrial struggles of 
the present day constitute a war. Because 
they cannot find expression in physical vio- 
lence these struggies distil mental poisons 
that destroy every finer thing in human na- 
ture. The weapons of this contest deal 


STRIKER AND THE 


SCAB 


death slowly, and deal it not to those who 
are contending but to those they love. 

Without entering into the merits of the 
case, it may not be untimely to consider the 
facts of this industrial war which is daily 
forcing itself more and more on the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful. There is a growing 
suspicion that while the Peace Conference is 
deliberating at The Hague and formulating 
rules of civilized warfare which are so clever 
that they will bind no one, the spirit of war 
has donned a new dress and claims its vic- 
tims as inexorably as in the days of the 
spear and sword. 

It is wonderful how things change. We 
are told that at the beginning of time work 
was the curse of the human race, and now 
the privilege of working is clamored for asa 
blessing. Men who are willing to work 
claim that, in spite of the widely-circulated 
platitudes of the mighty, there is no work 
for them to do, and others who work claim 
that they are being robbed of their earnings. 
Whether this assertion is false or true, the 
fact remains that they are daily using the 
chosen weapons of this new struggle, and 
occasionally returning to the more suddenly 
destructive methods of old-time warfare. 
At the time of writing, more than a score 
of notable strikes are in progress in the 
United States, and in two the troops have 
been called out to protect property. This 
seems to indicate that the new kind of war- 
fare is too exacting for weak human na- 
ture, and that a resort to the old may not 
be an impossibility. But it is with the new 
warfare, its causes and aims that this paper 
proposes to deal. 

This so-called industrial war has already 
received much attention in the press and on 
the platform, and the forces engaged have 
been described in a way that enables us to 
examine them, even though we may not 
agree with the descriptions. It is generally 
assumed that on one side we have capital 
and on the other labor. Accepting for the 
moment this division of forces, it may be 
interesting to consider the mode of warfare, 
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because it is something new. Capital ap- 
pears to be striving by the resources at its 
command to make labor accept the condi- 
tions of existence that it finds it profitable 
to impose. Labor, on the other hand, seeks 
by organization and concerted action to force 
capital to treat it with proper consideration. 

Since this peculiar war began, the or- 
ganization of capital has enabled it to dis- 
pense every year with a larger number of 
employees, with the result that it constantly 
has ready to its hand an ever-growing army 
of unemployed, who are already starved 
down to the point of obedience, and only 
await the opportunity to take the places of 
workers who are dissatisfied. Recent statis- 
tics show that at the present time active 
capital is concentrated in fully four hundred 
and fifty trusts, and daily the necessity of 
co-operation for the purpose of self-preser- 
vation is forcing itself upon these trusts. 
Labor, on the other hand, consists of the 
large army of unorganized workers, at least 
21,000,000 souls, who are unable to take 
any concerted action against their oppres- 
sors, and a small army of 800,000 organized 
laborers whose weapons are the strike and 
the boycott. That the latter are prosecut- 
ing the warfare vigorously we have un- 
doubted evidence in the news from every 
part of the world. On every side we hear 
expressions of sympathy with one or the 
other of the combatants, and epithets are 
not infrequently bandied that in the times 
of old-fashioned warfare would have re- 
sulted in the shedding of blood. Every 
day the bitterness of those engaged in the 
struggle is increasing, and all kinds of pre- 
dictions are being made as to the ultimate 
result. At the present time most of the vic- 
tories have been on the side of capital, 
though organized labor has been able to 
make some distinct gains. It has impressed 
apon capital the fact that over-reaching 
methods and indifference to grievances will 
bring about results that will at least be un- 
pleasant, and must, for that reason, be avoid- 
ed if possible. At the same time there are 
cases on record where the capitalists have 
deliberately forced the very conditions that 
they would naturally be supposed to wish to 
avoid. 

This brings us to a point where we are 
obliged to recognize the fact that there are 
two kinds of lockouts and two kinds of 
strikes. There are times when the employer 
is so closely pressed by his employees that 
he is obliged to lock them out and employ 
others in order to continue his business or 


to save something from the ruins. On the 
other hand, employers have been known to 
take advantage of favorable conditions to 
produce some commodity in excess of the 
quantity required, and then, by subjecting 
the men to a reduction of wages, or some 
restriction of privileges, to deliberately 
force them to strike. Asa result of this, 
the employer is able to hold his commodities 
at a higher price, pleading the strike as an 
excuse, and make profits to which he is not 
rightfully entitled. 

Forced strikes of this kind affect the pub- 
lic at large as well as the laborers who are 
immediately concerned, and little can be 
said in their defense beyond the fact that 
they are profitable to the capitalist. At 
other times the capitalists have beén ac- 
cused, and certainly not without some show 
of reason, of forcing strikes, so as to affect 
the manipulation of industrial stocks on the 
stock exchange. 

Turning to the laborers, we find them re- 
sorting to two kinds of strike, which may 
be called the desperate and the theoretical. 
The desperate strike is the one in which 
they have invariably the sympathy of the 
community. When the rapacity of the em- 
ployers becomes so great that the laboring 
men are reduced to the bare means of sub- 
sistence, they strike, in the hope of forcing 
their oppressors to treat them more liber- 
ally ; but even this kind of strike often fails, 
for, hard as may be the condition of the 
strikers, it is possible in almost every com- 
munity to find men whose condition is still 
more pitiable. Beyond the lowest depth 
there is yet a lower; and men who have 
been out of employment until reduced al- 
most to starvation are forced by their 
necessities to take with gladness the posi- 
tions that seemed unendurable to those who 
preceded them. In this way capital has been 
able to win many fights that have increased 
the bitterness of the warfare. 

The theoretical strikes, which are perhaps 
more frequent than the others, are more 
open to debate. According to the methods 
of organization, the members of the various 
labor unions are pledged to stand by one 
another, and they frequently go on strike 
on account of something that affects per- 
haps only one member. Theoretical strikes 
again may be caused by a desire to extend 
the privileges of the laboring man, or to 
help the common cause. This kind of 
strike usually occurs where trade unionism 
has acquired such strength that it feels it- 
self to be practically in control, and it is, 
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after all, the kind of strike that is perhaps 
the cause of the most bitterness. The prin- 
ciples for which the men may be working, 
such as shorter hours or higher wages, may 
be in every way justifiable, but at the same 
time the unemployed are always waiting for 
the chance to join hands with capital, and 
by so doing gain the means of subsistence. 

In considering this industrial war, one of 
the first things which strikes the observer is 
the lack of order shown in the ranks. One 
class of laboring men is defeating the pur- 
poses of another, and it seems as if the 
whole result contained more bitterness than 
progress. Indeed, the forces in this indus- 
trial war remind one of the panic-stricken 
mob, where each individual strives to pre- 
serve himself by striking down his neigh- 
bors. Before organization began, and in 
places where it does not yet exist, individ- 
uals were often led by their wrongs, or by 
their independence of spirit, to stop work. 
When the organizations came in thousands 
learned to stop together, but that only in- 
creased the force of the confused fighting 
without bringing substantial conquests. 

As we look over history, we find that 
nationality and empire have always been de- 
veloped from the struggles of many tribes 
that in a sense resemble trade unions; but 
in those times the contending forces could 
really be marshalled in opposition to one 
another. At the beginning, the man who 
lacked could strive for supremacy with the 
man who had, and as social organization de- 
veloped tribes contended in the same way. 
When these tribes, in turn, became united 
into nations, they contended similarly, and 
their armies could be drawn up in opposing 
ranks. But is this possible in the industrial 
war? Despite all that has been said on the 
subject, it certainly is not. 

For the purposes of academic lectures, 
and works on economics, capital and labor 
can be defined with more or less precision, 
and the capitalists and laborers may for the 
same purposes also be defined. As an ab- 
stract idea, capital is one thing and labor 
another, but the capitalist and the laborer 
are absolutely inseparable. This war in 
which people are striking so blindly is not 
one between the two abstractions, capital 
and labor, or between the capitalist and the 
laborer, but between the laborers who de- 
pend upon simple labor for their livings and 
that other class of laborers possessed of ex- 
ecutive ability who can command capital and 
other laborers who are lower in the scale. 
The man we really are in danger from is 
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the man who exacts unjust profits, and no 
man is able to do that except one who not 
only controls capital, but who is a very alert 
laborer. It is generally admitted that the 
end of labor is-‘to produce, and it certainly 
is reasonable to say that the man who by 
organization and improved methods increases 
the product of labor is himself a producer 
to the extent to which the product is in- 
creased. Our social system is now so com- 
plex that the man who gets paid in day’s 
wages is at once a capitalist, and with every 
purchase he makes commands the labor of 
an army to cater to his needs. Every labor- 
ing man who is in a position to issue the 
slightest order for which he is able to pay is 
a capitalist, and every capitalist who does 
his part in fulfilling that order is a laboring 
man. Each is both a laborer and a capitalist, 
and the two phases of them can not be sep- 
arated by even the subtlest generalization. 
This is the reason that the struggle going on 
in society, in spite of the existence of both 
trusts and labor unions, is simply a wild 
confusion. As all men practically are em- 
ployees part of the time and employers dur- 
ing the remainder, it is impossible to form 
any kind of organization by which these two 
interwoven classes can maintain a war. In 
the production of one thing there may be a 
disagreement between the employee and the 
employer, and they may be able to adjust 
their difficulty by using some of the weapons 
of the industrial war; but as soon as they 
leave their offices they are both on the same 
plane. 

The difficulty with both trusts and the 
labor unions is that they do not keep within 
their natural limits. In doing away with 
competitive waste the trusts are applying 
the proper principle, although they are do- 
ing it selfishly. But when they try to limit 
production, so as to keep up prices, they 
start into operation a number of forces that 
are dangerous. In order to defend them- 
selves the trade unions are obliged to limit 
their membership, and as that tends to in- 
crease the army of the unemployed they are 
simply preparing a weapon by which they 
themselves can be conquered. 

The significant thing about the labor 
struggles of the present day is that they 
show the lines on which the industrial war 
will come if it really comes. It will not be a 
war between employers and employees, as 
many imagine, but between the employed 
and the unemployed. As we have seen, the 
labor organizations as soon as they feel that 
their rights are being disregarded try to 
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bring their employers to time by going out 
of employment—that is by joining the army 
of the unemployed. And all their defeats are 
due to the fact that this army which they 
join is not organized and that as many as 
can, desert from its ranks and join the em- 
ployed and employers who are in reality the 
same. The trouble with the agitators of 
the present day is that they do not organize 
the right people. They organize the people 
who are employed and want more equitable 
employment, when, in reality, they should 
devote their attention to the unemployed. 
If the unemployed could be so organized 
that they would receive with gratitude every 
accession to their ranks from the army of 
the employed, and not rush to fill those va- 
cancies, a force would soon be developed that 
would command attention and inspire dread. 
Though such a force would be a terrible 
menace to public safety and all the vested 
rights that past forms of government have 
helped to establish, there is much consola- 
tion in the thought that our political ma- 
chinery is now so comprehensive and so 
thoroughly understood that the conquests 
would come at the polls before a resort to 
violence would be necessary. Coming in that 
way, the conquest would be one that would 
open the way for the real solution of the 
difficulty. The war would be one for adjust- 
ment of social conditions rather than for ab- 
solute conquest, with its inevitable enslave- 
ment or annihilation of the conquered. As 
we look back over history, we see that 
although physical war has played an impor- 
tant part in the progress of civilization, the 
real gains have been made by the adjustment 
of the relationship of existing forces. It is 
the one thing that lessens discontent, al- 
though it cannot eliminate it, for if the 
discontent could once be utterly eliminated 
all progress would stop. It is the force of 
progress just as steam is the force that 
gives its strength to the engine. On the en- 
gine we have safety-valves that allow the 
excess strength to escape, although every 
engineer knows that to. let it escape is 
wasteful. Would it not be well for our 
statesmen, who are the engineers of the so- 
cial engine, to strive to use the discontent of 
the people to accomplish things that will be 
for the good of all. Looking at the matter 
from this point of view, social discontent is 
not only inevitable but something of the 
highest possible value, and our statesmen 
should see to it that it accomplishes the work 
for which it is designed. 

At the present time men who have usurped 


the powers of the engineer are heaping the 
fires of discontent to make the engine do all 
the work possible for their own selfish ends, 
but they are playing fast and loose with the 
most dangerous force in existence. 

Of course, such a comparison as this is 
essentially crude, but it nevertheless gives 
some idea of the true conditions that ex- 
ist. We must not forget that those whom 
we have been speaking of as engineers are 
themselves part of the engine, and that each 
of the atoms whose agitation, pain and dis- 
content generates the force that is to be 
directed is to some extent an engineer. 
Those whose minds have been touched by 
faith hold that above all is the one engineer 
whose purposes are being worked ‘out, and 
that whatever may happen His hand is at the 
throttle. 

Although we cannot find any evidence 
that the sufferings of the individual atoms 
of society will ever cease, even science leads 
us to hope that they will decrease, and that 
the constant movement is toward more per- 
fect harmony. One of the most beautiful 
theories of material science is that every- 
thing is composed of atoms in a constant 
state of agitation. As this agitation in- 
creases or decreases things take on differ- 
ent forms, and these changes are taking 
place constantly. According to the nebu- 
lar hypothesis, there once existed a con- 
dition in which the atoms of the material 
universe were in a state of such violent 
agitation that they filled all space, but as 
time passed the forces that agitated them 
decreased, and these atoms began to take 
new forms in accordance with all embracing 
laws. In regular order these laws closed 
more tightly on the warring atoms until 
the universe with its perfect harmonies 
developed as it is revealed to us by the 
science of astronomy. Indeed, it is the 
application of the principles of this theory 
that has given rise to the most recent 
triumphs of science. By decreasing the 
agitation of the atoms of various gases 
they can be liquefied and even solidified. By 
reversing the process and applying heat to 
ice or water the agitation of the molecules 
can be so increased that it develops the force, 
which, when controlled, gives us the steam 
engine. Now let us carry this idea into the 
domain of life. The most popular phrase of 


the science of biology, ‘‘The survival of the 
fittest,’’ shows that our scientists believe 
that the highly specialized forms of the 
present time were developed by constant 
strife and destruction. 


And as mind devel- 
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oped, kinder laws made themselves manifest 
until society progressed from a condition of 
Ishmaelitism, where every man’s hand was 
against every other man’s hand, to the still 
imperfect but more harmonious conditions 
of national government. The violence of the 
disturbances gradually decreased, although 
they have not yet ceased, and the net result 
has been a controlling of the suffering that 
is at the base of all progress. The more it 
is controlled the greater is the progress, and 
the more nearly we approach that harmony 
we see in the perfection of the material uni- 
verse. There is still violent agitation among 
the atoms of society, but it is decreasing, 
and order is taking its place. 

But, as has been noticed already, the 
struggle or war is now passing into the 
domain of mind just as in the progress we 
have described order first appeared in the 
purely material world, and then began in 
the biological plane. After the biologi- 
cal plane we pass on to the mental plane, 
where the suffering is most acute, but 
as we know that law acts wherever there 
is something for it to act upon who is to say 
that the same laws that brought order from 
material chaos, then developed our present 
highly-specialized forms of life from the 
simple protoplasmic forms will not yet bring 
order into the wars of mind. Since life 
began, all progress has been through suffer- 
ing, but the progress has been constant. 
And perhaps what makes the suffering on 
the mental plane so keen is that the human 
mind, feeble and short-sighted, is trying to 
accomplish by laws of its own the order that 
in the earlier stages was natural. And it is 
because they are constantly being opposed 
by those who use the minds they possess to 
further their own petty and temporal inter- 
ests, that these laws of the perfect order do 
not appear at once. Even science leads us 
to suspect, if not to believe, that the pres- 
ent agitation and suffering of the individual 
atoms of society is due to the working out 
of natural laws that make toward harmony 
and perfection, and from the purely scien- 
tific point of view we are raised to a plane 
where we can view it coldly and regard even 
our own sufferings as inevitable. We are 
also led to the belief that from this struggle 
a greater good will come for all. On the 
other hand, the individual who believes in the 
supreme engineer, and who sees in the prog- 
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ress of the past the working out of His plans, 
has faith that the ultimate end of all this 
suffering is good, and that his present pains 
serve but to make more clear to him the 
necessity of learning the will of God and 
conforming himself more nearly to His plans. 
This adds sympathy to his faith, and his 
happiness leads him to the ecstatic adora- 
tion of religion. Indeed, we are led to sus- 
pect that religion and science are but the 
two sides of the shield man needs in his 
struggle for existence, and that religion is 
the side that is turned toward the sun. 

When viewing the matter in this broader 
light, we have been looking into the cruci- 
ble of progress, the smoke of whose burn- 
ing goes up forever and ever. The forms 
of yesterday are being melted to-day to be 
moulded into new forms for the morrow. 
Every moment sees a change, and every 
change suffering, and all suffering bespeaks 
progress. From this seething mass what 
prodigies are constantly being hurled to the 
light? Phantasmal empires and portentous 
forms succeed one another like the figures 
of anightmare. It is here we find the ma- 
terial and the forces of history. This uni- 
versal crucible, seething like a volcano, 
hurls up to-day a revolution and to-morrow 
an empire. Now it shows us a Robespierre 
and now a Napoleon. A Martin Irons is suc- 
ceeded by a Rockefeller, and a Debs by a 
Hanna. What these forces build up they also 
tear down, and from what is torn down new 
forms are constructed. The one law is 
change, and change brings strife. The laws 
that the struggling atoms make to relieve 
their distress are themselves the result of 
mightier laws that we can only guess at. 
What the further result will be—for who 
shall dare to say that any result will be final 

none can tell. We can only base our hopes 
on what the past has given us and do the 
duty nearest at hand after having made sure 
that it is really a duty and not a preference. 
But one thing is clear, and that is that not 
conquest, but adjustment, is the true solu- 
tion of the difficulty. Instead of there being 
‘‘nothing to arbitrate,’’ all things are to be 
arbitrated. The final arbiters must be all 
the people, rather than a class, and when 
we have an organization—a government 
that will make such an arbitration possible, 
we shall perhaps see that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God. 





